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ITALY IN 1849 AND RUSSIA IN 1907. 
A COMPARISON AND A FORECAST. 


THIs is not specially a time of great moral forces—at first sight it 
seems exactly the reverse. It is not every one who can detect 
poetry when it is written as prose; even those Italians who could 
see the deep idealism which underlies the life of Cavour seem to 
have found no better phrase to describe it than “the heroism of 
proportion to the circumstance.” Yet it is quite necessary, even 
in the present period of Russia’s development, that we should deal 
first with what I will call the morality of the time. 

Historical parallels between similar periods in different coun- 
tries are of course only useful for illustration—one cannot make 
them a substitute for description. The Russians are much too 
fond of them. Debogéry Mokriévich, the revolutionary of the 
Seventies, tells us how he and his comrades mapped out the future 
of Russia by the help of a handbook of the French Revolution. 
Quite lately, in a most telling article, the famous publicist, Peter 
Struve, who has so often divined the immediate future, has found 
a better analogy in German history after 1849. He appeals to 
Mr. Stclypin to be a kind of Russian Bismarck—to rise to the 
height of a truly national patriotism as opposed to the official 
glorification of Russia which is just now so tedious, and to induce 
his master even against his own timid instincts to become the real 
spokesman of all the people of his empire. 

Mr. Struve’s article, “A Great Russia,” coming curiously enough 
from a former revolutionary, is calculated to make one think at 
every sentence, and the unquestioned honesty of this rugged think- 
er is here as much as ever akin to divination. And yet, judging from 
the prevailing feeling, I would suggest that if Mr. Struve 
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has chosen the right year, he has not chosen the right country. 
The better analogy, I think, is not Germany, but Italy. 

The first mood of Russia after the collapse of all her hopes was 
one of extreme prostration and despondency: but it was the des- 
pondency of a people full of idealism. The ideals of Russia are 
both traditional and living. I know of no better word to sum up 
the essentially spiritual and mystical character of Russia in general 
than a word of their own, “sobornost”—that sense of awe which is 
proper to a cathedral—the consciousness that one belongs to a 
great spiritual unity. Even the revolutionaries have it and in the 
Slavophiles it is yet more evident ; the only persons without it are 
the adventurers and selfseekers. A people which has this spirit 
will have its own kind of despondency. And of late, when one 
has seen how the mood of resignation is gradually giving place to 
a new and more tempered energy, there have often echoed in my 
ears the last verses of the Italian poet Giusti. 

Giusti’s place in the Italian movement is not so conspicuous as 
that of Struve in the Russian. Besides that he is all of a piece 
throughout, his content is that of one of the so-called minor pro- 
phets, as compared with one of the greater. If we are confronted 
with two Isaiahs we are certainly confronted with two Struves. 

In the late ’eighties, Struve was the man who set the tone of 
the new Social Democracy: in 1902 he was the editor of “Libera- 
tion,” the first great Liberal serial, which gathered round it all 
those men who aimed at substituting Reform for Revolution, and 
who created a Liberal party and a Liberal First Duma. Struve 
saw sooner than any one else the tactical mistakes of the party 
leaders, and was the first to dissociate himself from them. In 
spite of the extreme rigour of party discipline, he made his own 
independent effort for a broad solution by giving support to Mr. 
Stolypin just before the coup d’état of last year. Undaunted by 
his failure and the reproaches it drew on him from his friends, he 
came forward with a bold criticism of their proceedings under the 
title of “Tactics or Ideas.” And now that the Russian ’48 is 
over, it is again Struve who seizes on the true significance of the 
new period, and puts forward a programme of insistent, patriotic, 
intelligent Liberalism in the article called “A Great Russia.” At 
a time when the name of patriotism without the substance is being 
shamelessly exploited by Jew-baiters and office-hunters, Struve 
captures this great word from the reactionaries, and shows its 
enormous moral force for those who can make it a living principle. 

Giusti’s story is more simple ; and yet the two men have much 
incommon. The young Tuscan poet lived the independent life of 
his own sane instincts. All his ties connected him with the popu- 
lar side—he was a typical Italian Intelligent. His heart was all 
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in the movement for the redemption, and he could not fail to be 
an Italian patriot. But his clear head and exceptional refinemem 
of mind kept him apart from the doctrinaire sentimentalism of his 
time. He was always a bold worker on his own lines; but with- 
out prejudice to his deep devotion to the cause, he was a constant 
critic of the crude excesses of thought which he saw in his fellow 
workers. Thus, like Struve, he held a real leadership in those 
periods of stagnation when, quite independently of votes and nego- 
tiations, the typical thinker of his time is always a standard-bearer 
of public opinion. Those are the times when the opportunist, the 
worshipper of mere success, attaches no value to public opinion ; 
but they are the determining periods and the men who guide them 
are the real leaders. By a kind of divine right, they take the 
command when the noise of street meetings and loud riot has sub- 
sided, and thus after the Italian ’49 as after the Russian 1907, it is 
they who can claim the public attention for a new word of divina- 
tion. The interest of the comparison is in this—that the new 
word has proved to be the same in both cases. Each man is essen- 
tially the creature of his time, living a life of practical identity, and 
1849 worked on Giusti very much as 1907 did on Struve. 

During the period when Austria was trying to stereotype the 
past for ever by executing, imprisoning, or exiling the most pro- 
minent leaders of Italian thought, Giusti let fly a sheaf of deli- 
cate and sprightly verses, which passed through Italy in 
manuscript, and more by their tone than by their actual words 
inspired new vigour and confidence. 

His best known verses, those on “The Jack Boot,” could not 
have had a parallel in any other land than Italy; but several of 
the others, such as “The Steam Guillotine,” “The Penal Law for 
Officials,” and “King Log of the Frogs” might have been produced 
word for word by a Russian Giusti fifty years later. Even the 
great concluding lines of “The Land of the Dead,” though specially 
and distinctively Italian, would have wakened many echoes in a 
later Russia Over and over again one is tempted to annotate 
Giusti’s lines with quotations from Russian writers or with refer- 
ences to well known facts of Russian history. 

The condenser of Giusti, if he has any conscience, must feel 
himself to be almost worse than a “pogromchin,”—it is like trying 
to disembowel Ariel. But any version will show the close parallel 
with Russia. Giusti tells us that in China (Austria) they have in- 
vented a new steam guillotine which 

“Works off a hundred heads or so, 
In a row.” 
For this we may read the Russian Courts Martial. The new 
machine is considered to mark a great advance in patriotic thought. 
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“They’ve an emperor out there ; 
If he’s stubborn yet he’s straight ; 
If he’s stupid yet he’ll care 
For his subjects and his state, 
And the pretty wits their lord 
Will reward.” 
The inventor receives a pension, and is gazetted “mandarin of 
Pekin.” The Church chimes in with its blessing, and a provincial 
Governor expresses his admiration. 
“Says a priest: Oh work sublime! 
So he receives a pension ; 
—say Father Vostor, 
And a Nero of our time 
Says: Oh! what a great invention! 
Can my duchy more produce 
Of such use ? 
—say Governor Muratoff. 
For the “Penal Law for Employés,” we could find many parallels 
in present day Russian satire. The judge who yawns in Court, 
“Seeing that yawning might infect them all, 
Is rested altogether.” (ze. promoted to the Senate.) 
If an official plunders the Government funds, 
“We'll first tie up the treasure with red tape, 
Thus he who takes enough to live upon, 
Shall then end there,” 
as in the Gurko trial. There is a reference to the police officer, 
who, 


“To make his pension safer, shall contrive 
A false conspiracy,” 
an expedient which was even used for the dissolution of the Second 
Duma. In “Father Peter,” a name strikingly suggestive of the 
unfrocked Father Petroff, we are told how the courtiers meet in 
close conventicle to listen to the sage words of Prince Metternich. 
“Here is a priest in very sooth, 
One who thinks the gospel’s truth ; 
“Give the beggar poison.” 
The original refers to Pius IX. In “The Land of the Dead, ’ 
which was written in reply to a taunt from Lamartine, there is a 
passage which would serve as a splendid apology for the Russian 
Intelligence, in answer to those worshippers of the accomplished 
fact who maintain that Russians do not deserve constitutional 
government because they have not yet got it. Giusti shows that 
the dead Italy of Lamartine betrays a great want of decency for 
acorpse. “We didn’t even bury well.” 
The literal interpreter may even recall the funerals of Prince 
Trubetskov and M. Baumann. 
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“Poor Romagnosi, what was he? 
A thinking ghost at best, 

Who wouldn’t let the living be 
In their eternal rest. 

As a live man, quite clever, 

As a dead one not much class; 
In fact, was more than ever 
Alive, when gone to grass.” 

Here we may think of a greater than Romagnosi—Count Leo 
Tolstoy. The argument that “there are no men”—the feebleness 
of the present generation—of which so much use has been made, 
both by Prince Metternich and by the self-called patriots of the 
Russian reaction, is pushed by Giusti to its logical conclusion. 

“And you ye monks with needless fears, 
And you police well tried, 
The foolish censor’s clumsy shears 
You well may lay aside. 
Freedom of mind is hollow 
When death has claimed his due ; 
Must celibacy follow 
Down to the coffin too?” 
Giusti ends with such an appeal to the future as might have been 
made by a Russian before the Japanese War. 
“Have done, my brother corpses all, 
We'll let them waste their breath ; 
And simply wonder where will fall 
The next great stroke of death. 
Still e’en the priests give warning ; 
‘A day of wrath’ they say, 
Come, Resurrection morning, 
Come glorious judgment day.” 

The point on which I wish to insist is, that the conditions of 
the two countries were so similar as to produce very similar re- 
sults. One recalls the memorandum of Count Witte before the 
war, in which he says that measures of repression, if pushed to ex- 
tremes will produce nothing else than “human dust.” We now 
know that in both cases the result was something much more 
formidable. 

The similarity continues during the storm of voices clamour- 
ing for reform. The Giustis and Struves are comparatively silent 
at such periods. From an impressive passage on the banquets in 
the streets, which had almost their exact counterpart in the 
Russian movement, we see that Giusti was fully receptive to the 
softening word of broad human sympathy which passed through 
both countries during the period of union and hope. Then a 
thousand party banners, each flaunting its own formula, waved in 
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the centre of the field, and men who had not yet conquered the 
ordinary rights of private life began to quarrel over the proper 
constitution for society at the end of the world’s history. Giusti 
was repelled by the effusiveness and the want of practical sense in 
this strife of rival empirics. He gives us a glimpse of himself, as 
the poet among the heroes of the orchestra, and writes: 
“How about Italy’s future? 
How has it got to pan out? 
Federal, Catholic, Guelph or Republican ?” 
The Liberals’ answer is “Fish and find out!” 
The poet adds: 
“Happy look out 
For the future, no doubt.” 

Struve, in the fatal month of December 1905, wrote that the 
Working Men Deputies were spoiling the Russian revolution. It 
was not an absolutely original thing to say—but it was a very 
original time to say it. I know of one other man who said it 
then. When most correspondents were flattering us with the ex- 
citing prospect of a Russian republic, Mr. Maurice Baring, in one 
of his brilliant letters to the Morning Post, wrote: “If this kind of 
thing gces on, I shall become a reactionary.” That moment, as 
-we all know now, was the real turn of the tide. 

The great dream is over, and, while the party leaders count up 
with dismay the few hundreds of their wavering adherents, it is for 
the real spokesmen of popular instincts to come forward again and 
give voice to those hopes which still remain alive among the ruins 
of crumbling Utopias. Giusti, as he lay dying in Corsica, penned 
his political faith under the meaning title “Fragments.” It is 
these lines which most suggest our comparison. 

The first verses breathe despair—they even have a touch of 
obscurantism. 

“Under ban that fruit was laid, 
Which the wanton spouse did crave, 
And by serpent’s guile betrayed, 
To the unthinking husband gave ; 
Babel’s effort left a curse 
Which but made confusion worse.” 
Phaethon, Semele, Empedocles, are all brought in to warn the dar- 
ing Intelligent who wishes to turn his dreams into realities. 
What avails the keen delight 
Of the mind that moves alway, 
If confused by too much light, 
Thou must lose thy natural day? 
For a moment it is as if the penitent Liberal owned that the Poby- 
donostseffs were right. But directly afterwards the divergence is 
more apparent than ever: 
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“Every age and every race, 
Straining forward as it might ; 
Boldly thinking from the base 
Soon to reach the topmost height, 
In the end was forced to own 
That we rise from stone to stone. 


Nor will we our effort cease ; 
We our little lives will spend, 

That the building may increase 
High and holy to its end, 

And the unfinished work will leave 
For a greater to achieve. 


As for me, I dare not trace, 

How my Masters plans are made, 
Leaving him the roof to place 

Who the first foundation laid ; 
When the whole shall finished be, 

I in heaven my joy shall see. 


It may be said that this is the mood of a dying man, and that it 
is also typical of all reactions. That will not be a full statement. 
The same mood was passing over all Italy, and it was really leading 
the country straight out of the last possibility of reaction. We find 
it in the notable little book of Dandolo, also a dying Tuscan, and 
the last of that small group which fought for the revolution in the 
five days of Milan, and gradually passed to the allegiance of monar- 
chical but constitutional Piedmont. Dandolo, like Giusti, points 
his generation to sanity, self-control, and detailed work. The same 
atmosphere pervades the whole story of the most remarkable poli- 
tical achievement of 1849—the dictatorship of Manin in Venice. 
Italy discards the French revolutionary ideals, and begins to take 
constitutional England as her model. Manin’s biographer claims 
for him that he behaved just as an English statesman might have 
done. Victor Emmanuel, who began his reign in this same year 
on the lost battlefield of Novara, and ended it as king of a 
united Italy, was one of the most English of all Italians. The 
enthusiasm for a cause is all there, but what triumphs with him is 
not cleverness, but common sense. Cavour, who entered public 
life in 1848, was specially nicknamed the Anglomaniac. Giusti‘s 
lines then may be commonplace for us, but in Italy they marked 
a new epoch, and one which was at last to lead to victory. 

Let us return to Russia. In one of his admirable fables, Kry- 
loff tells how a simple-looking box was handed round a room, and 
every one was invited to try to openit. All the clever men came 
up in turn, and each tried to press some secret spring. At last 
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the owner of the box took it back and just lifted the lid. “This” 
says Kryloff, “was a box that opened of itself.” Here too we have 
the commonplace—but it is practical. Russia has needed such a 
phase, and one feels it now in everything heard or seen. Now is 
the time for questions of detail. The Third Duma deals with 
these: but more than that—though the Third Duma is undoubted- 
ly a packed assembly, it only reflects here the direction taken by 
the general opinion. When Struve told his fellow Liberals that 
they had got to conceive a broad and conservative policy which 
should take account of all the practical interests of Russia as a 
State, they too left their party bickerings and set themselves to 
study foreign politics—just as the Italians had to do after 1849. 
When Struve turned attention to economics, the other Liberals 
began to see that trade had always been the road of salvation. It 
is such a simple thing to strike off a certain sum from the credit 
required by the Government for the work of a certain department ; 
but even if only half the Budget is at present brought to the 
cognisance of the Duma, it is something that a limit should be put 
to a few of the more extravagant claims of individual bureaucrats, 
and that the principle of public control should be introduced into 
the Treasury. 

Here, too, the box is opening of itself. The only chance for 
dishonest officials is to confuse the very simple issue of their own 
responsibility with general questions of a panic striking nature, such 
as the plots of bomb throwers and the fear of Socialism. 

No one is for the irresponsibility of officials except the officials 
themselves, and it only needs common sense on the part of the 
reformers for this question to settle itself. It was by common 
sense amounting to genius that Cavour managed to make Liberal- 
ism the only respectable policy, both in Italy and before the tri- 
bunal of Europe. The first thing necessary was a breach with all 
that was unsound in the immediate past. Struve at least had the 
courage to make this break. At a meeting composed exclusively 
of Liberal Intelligents, he ended a speech with these words: “the 
Russian Intelligence, in the form in which it is at present constitut- 
ed, has got to be destroyed.” It requires courage to be the first 
to say this. But it is even more significant that the Liberal leader, 
Professor Milyukoff, who is himself one of the most typical of the 
Russian Intelligents, repeated the same phrase at the end of his 
own answer to Struve. 

The rest belongs to the future, and I have only introduced the 
comparison with Italy because such a striking similarity up to this 
point may help us to our conclusions as to Russia. We already 
know what followed in Italy after the disillusionment, despondency, 
and heart searchings of the Fifties. Even amongst the general 
public Revolution lost all credit ; and the spirit of Reform appear- 
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ed at last inside the Government—first in one corner of the coun- 
try, and then throughout Italy. The people turned with answer- 
ing versatility to questions of national development, and out of the 
old Governmental element was created the new race of “ impiegati.” 

There remains an inference which is of special importance to 
remember. Englishmen had a sentimental interest in Italy, when 
she offered what Byron called “the romance of politics.” But the 
sentimental sympathisers lost touch with Italy as soon as she com- 
mitted the crime of becoming practical. Yet it was precisely our 
example which she was trying to follow: for Cavour, the models 
of Liberal statesmanship were the English Conservatives, Pitt and 
Pee]. It is to be hoped that we shall not make the same mistake 
with Russia; for here the practical value of an intelligent appre- 
ciation of our economic interests is ten times more important 

Beyond this there is another and more vital consideration. 
There is a moral tie which draws us closer to Russia, at a time 
when she is entering on that political task which we have made 
peculiarly our own. We may once more take as an example the 
Italy of 1850. There we can note a twofold change. Among the 
people English ideals suddenly and sharply assumed a predomin- 
ance over the traditions of the French Revolution. And 
in the Government, and at the same moment, English ideals begin 
to oust the narrow and bureaucratic conceptions of Germany. 
Exactly the same two-fold change is proceeding in Russia. Its 
beginning has been just as sharply marked, but the symptoms of it 
are just as general. The England of the ’sixties, under the leader- 
ship of a great Foreign Minister, knew how to draw the full profit 
from these conditions, and at the present time Italy is bound to us 
by the memory of a very real and very effective sympathy, which 
is perhaps the ruling influence in the modern Italian’s ideas about 
England—in short he is very much more grateful to us than we 
deserve. ' 

One of John Tenniel’s cartoons depicts the entry of Italy into 
the Concert of Europe: most of the habitués give the young lady 
the cold shoulder—but John Bull, with his hearty English hand- 
shake, more than makes amends for the displeasure of the rest. 

Will it be the same with Russia? Certainly nearly all the 
conditions seem favourable ; but if we are hereafter to have equal 
cause for congratulating ourselves on this account, it will be because 
we have conceived our moral relations to Russia in the very broad- 
est sense. Instead of being satisfied with a special agreement on 
certain points of detail with a certain Russian Minister, we have to 
realise that an understanding, to be permanently valuable, must be 
carefully prepared in many different fields, and must be made, in a 
sense which is now for the first time possible, with the Russian 
people as a whole. BERNARD PARES. 








JULY. 


A RADIGAL ASPECT OF THE IRISH 
QUESTION. 


FROM A RATIONAL AND INDEPENDENT STANDPOINT. 


ALTHOUGH about to discuss the Irish Question, let me say at once 
that it is not my intention to take sides as to those very salient 
points Home Rule and Separation. These are Gordian knots that 
the statesmen of England and Ireland alone can untie. For they 
are knots beyond the mere cleverness of the cleverest politician. 
Personally I belong to no Party. My political views are as free 
and independent as the roving winds of heaven. But they are, 
I hope, a trifle more rational and reasonable. This makes it so 
much the easier for me to approach the subject from a calm and 
dispassionate, also I may say, unprejudiced standpoint. There 
are other considerations that I would lay claim to as well. The 
first of these is a knowledge of English and Irish history, each from 
their own native standpoints; and the measure that each of them 
has taken of the other. The last is that as a Celt myself I can 
naturally appreciate the spirit and temperament of the Irish race. 
At the same time as one who has in a very modest way served 
the Saxon in the building of his great Empire, I am entitled to a 
hearing. Yet not so much entitled as that I feel I can place the 
matter before English readers in a light, I think, that will be fresh 
and new to them. 

Looking at the question then from such a point of 
view as I have endeavoured to describe, there are, it seems to me, 
two or three very essential and significant facts that have been either 
entirely or in a very great measure overlooked by British states- 
men. It is these factors that I now propose to discuss. 

One of the first points that at once strike the earnest student 
of English and Irish history is the immense difference that exists 
between the character and temperament of the English and Irish 
peoples. Indeed it is not so much a difference as a divergence, as 
far apart as the so-called poles of this gravitating rotatory globe of 
ours. A gulf that not even time will bridge. For the seed from 
which these differences germinate are natural variations that must 
for ever keep apart. Exactly in the same ratio that no selection 
or other artificial process will ever turn a mosquito or even a hippo- 
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potamus into anelephant. This, of course, is a fact that is known 
to all of us. But why should it be so? The reason of so great a 
divergence is not so generally known. That is quite another and 
a different matter. Let me try to explain it or throw some such 
light on it as will, at least, make it clear. Whatever conclusion 
scientific opinion may have arrived at as to the inhabitants of 
Ireland being mostly Celtic, an examination of the early Irish 
records makes it tolerably clear that several tribal if not racial ele- 
ments have combined to produce the modern Irishman. In nothing 
does this show so much as in their character and temperament. For 
even long before the introduction of Christianity—z.e. so far as we 
can tell from the ancient traditions and records the main facts of 
which are certainly entitled to credence—the inhabitants of Ireland 
were disunited and communal much more than racial and national 
in their feelings and aspirations. This is a fact that we must not 
lose sight of. Because on it, as on a central pivot, the entire ques- 
tion hinges. _It is, of course, possible, z.e. if we are to believe the 
testimony of the Four Masters, Tigernach and other authorities, 
that during the very early part of its career, some thirteen to four- 
teen hundred years B.C., Ireland, which was then in a comparatively 
high state of civilization, was National, or at all events that she 
endeavoured to be so. Judging by the facts of the convocation of 
the Feis or National Assembly, and the selection of an Ardrigh or 
Monarch in chief of the whole country, it will be conceded that 
Nationalism was the aim and object of her various kings, chieftains 
and bards. Although even here one is obliged to confess that 
this dignity of Ardrigh was one rather of title and position than of 
actual power. Further, that it was invariably supported by alliance 
with some of the provincial kings to secure the respect of the 
others. In one word it was a purely nominal sovereignty. But 
the more authentic the Irish annals become, the more obvious is it 
to the student of history that Ireland had fallen from her high 
National estate to the lower level of communities and factions. 
What is more, curious as it may sound, Christianity accentuated and 
intensified the communal spirit with its existing discord. This too 
appears all the more extraordinary because without one single ex- 
ception and that too in a phenomenally short period, the Catholic 
religion was embraced by every Sept or community in the Island. 
It will be as well here to note as a tolerably authentic fact that, 
prior to this, the people generally had reached a point relatively 
advanced in the social scale. So that Christianity found them in 
a state of moral and intellectual preparation which was superior to 
that of most European countries. Here also is a point we must 
get hold of: the religious unity of Ireland as contrasted with her 
political disruption. I am speaking now of the period prior to 
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Strorgbow’s invasion, when she was divided into the five Provinces 
or Kingdoms of Ulster, Munster, Connaught, Leinster and Meath, 
a period that goes back to the commencement of the Christian era. 
Speaking of the first century of this era, Haverty in his history of 
Ireland says: “This epoch is known in Irish history as that of the 
Provincial Kings. Strange though it may seem, we have to trace 
to that remote date ¢he origin of the vast ills of Ireland—namely 
the subdivision of territory and the establishment of a system of 
petty independent toparchs which involved the country in perpetual 
local wars, and gradually extinguished every trace of a controlling 
power or central government.” This testimony, coming as it does 
from an Irishman and a Catholic writing from the Catholic Irish 
standpoint, is all the more convincing. Unfortunately it is only 
too true. But there is nothing strange about it. It was anmis- 
takeably due in the first instance to a mixed origin. It was the 
direct result of a system that was unquestionably clannish or com- 
munal. A system that to this day flourishes all over Bantu and 
Negroid Africa. A system that is as much the outcome of the 
Patriarchal system as domestic slavery is. Obviously then it was 
this Ancestral or Patriarchal feature that has imparted to 
Communism that individualistic tendency which shows itself in its 
aloofness and isolation to other political units: in its indifference 
and apathy to co-operation or union with outside communities. It 
is this individualistic vein that fights against assimilation or absorp- 
tion, that rejects tribal expansion and development, that in fact is 
opposed to Nationalisation, preferring as it does Communal inde- 
pendence and sovereignty. Let me here explain that by “individ- 
ualistic,” I mean to imply “Patriarchal.” That is, the feeling in the 
Ego, to be the law unto himself—the Head and Master of his own 
life, and the lives of those under him including all land and pro- 
perty. That unconscious but none the less effectual ego-theism— 
the elevation of self to the place of earthly deity which was in- 
herent in every Patriarch. 


And down to this very day, this idiosyncracy is strongly char- 
acteristic of the Irish character. It is this idiosyncracy that 
accounts for many problems, principally connected with politics and 
land that are inexplicable to the ordinary Englishman, who is 
ignorant of Irish history and of the peculiarly psychological conun- 
drums that combine to make the modern Irishman. It is to this 
idiosyncrasy that the lawlessness of the Irish character is to be 
traced. 


Among the ancient native laws of Ireland, there are two that 
particularly deserve our attention. The first is the law of succession, 
called “ tanisteacht” or tanistry. This regulated the transmission of 
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titles, offices and authority and was a compound of the hereditary 
and elective principles. According to it the eldest son succeeded 
the father to the exclusion of all collateral claimants, unless disquali- 
fied by natural imbecility, crime, some personal deformity or blem- 
ish. Or unless by parental testament }or mutual compact, the 
succession was made alternate in two or more families. As such 
the eldest son become ‘tanaiste’ or successor, the other sons or 
persons who were eligible in case of his failure being called ‘righ- 
dhamna,’ z.ec. king material or king makings. _He, the successor, 
was allowed a separate establishment and maintenance, in addition 
to distinct privileges and liabilities. Inferior to the king or chief, 
he ranked above all other state dignitaries. It is noticeable that 
alternate tanisteacht or succession did not involve either distur- 
bance of property or of people. It only affected the position of 
the person himself, whether King, Chief, Bard, or professor of any 
of the liberal arts as the case might be; and that it was often set 
aside by force—a significant fact that should be noted. Whether 
or not the original intention was that the inheritance should descend 
to the older and most worthy elder of the same name and blood, 
this practically gave it to the strongest. As the inevitable con- 
sequence of this the whole country was torn to pieces by family 
feuds and intestine wars. 

The other law that I refer to was that of gavelkind, by which 
the partition and inheritance of landed property was adjusted. 
Under this primitive custom the family property was divided equally 
between all the sons legitimate or illegitimate to the exclusion of 
the daughters. The only exception to this was in the case of the 
eldest son, who, as presumptive head of the family and in considera- 
tion of certain liabilities he incurred for the security of the family 
in general, received, in addition, the dwelling house and other build- 
ings which would have been retained by the ‘kenfine’ or father, if 
the division were made as it frequently was in his own life time. 
When there were no sons the property was equally divided amongst 
the nearest male heirs of the deceased. This included uncles, 
brothers, nephews or cousins, but although usually the female line 
as in the Salic law were excluded from inheritance, in default of any 
male issue, daughters were allowed a life interest in property. 
Owing to the extinction on occasions of some of the branches of a 
family or even a whole community, a repartition of the land some- 
times became necessary. But any confusion or injustice that may 
have resulted in cases of this nature, did not result from the law, as 
is represented by Sir John Davies and other English lawyers who 
have developed this line of reasoning and account of the matter, 
but to the lawlessness and avarice of people who were desirous of 
adding to their possessions. 
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What the reader must here get into his mind is this very 
prominent fact—the tenure of land in Ireland was essentially a 
tribal or family right. This is most significant, as we shall find 
when we come to compare English with Irish characteristics. For 
this ccmmunal system is in absolute contradistinction to the Teu- 
tonic or Feudal system. This as we know vested the land in a 
single person, who alone was lord of the soil. Whereas in Ireland 
all the members of a family or community had an equal right to 
their proportionate share of the land occupied by the whole. 

Now this, it seems to me, brings us to one of the two principal 
roots of demarcation that differentiates the English from the Irish. 
It is this difference in their land tenures, this difference in their 
social environment, that accounts for the personal hiatus that dis- 
tinguishes the one from the other. Many features present them- 
selves if we only go into the matter—others indeed are palpable. 
It is obvious for instance that both in their law of succession and 
land tenure, the Irish were a people who in no sense lent themselves 
to nationalisation. They were too individualistic or patriarchal. 
Yet incensistent to a degree they were by nature and temperament, 
a people who clung together by communities, and were absolutely 
dependent on each other for support. This equality of blood and 
rank tended not exactly to democratise them, so much as to 
diminish any strong sense of individuality, self-reliance or res- 
ponsibility in them. More than this it established amongst them 
a bond of sympathy and a fellow feeling that distinguishes them to 
this very day. Above all things it made them sociable and sympa- 
thetic. But first of all it was their attachment to the land that 
created or rather stimulated in them this spirit of sympathy which 
as a family or a community bound them so closely together. To 
understand the Irish character thoroughly and comprehensively, 
it is first of all necessary to understand their attachment to the 
land. As Justin McCarthy in his “History of our own Times” 
says: “No one will be able to understand the whole meaning and 
bearing of the long land struggle in Ireland who does not clearly 
get into his mind the fact that, rightly or wrongly, the Irish peasant 
regarded the right to have a bit of land, his share, exactly as other 
peoples regard the right to live. It was in his mind something 
elementary and self-evident. He could not be loyal to, he could 
not even understand any system which did not secure that to him. 
According to Michelet the land is the French peasant’s mistress ; 
it was the Irish peasant’s life.” But accurate and luminous as this 
description is, it does not hit the bull’s eye fair in the centre—it 
does not go to the root of the matter. However much, through 
the English conquest and colonisation of Ireland, the Irish peasantry 
have come to think even wrongly over it, although actually deprived 
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of their land—the land that once belonged to their ancesters—the 
idea and principle, the spirit of this belief has never been uprooted. 
It is there all the same. It has survived through centuries of de- 
feat and disaster. It flourishes like a green bay tree. It is as 
vernal as ever. In no sense like the flowers of the field does this 
feeling have its annual spring. But like hope it springs eternal 
in the Irish breast. Only death can remove it in the ego. But 
even death is powerless, for it is reborn in every succeeding genera- 
tion. This feeling and the sympathetic sociable nature of the 
Irish as I have shown is inextricably bound up in this land system 
of theirs. But it goes even further and deeper than this. It goes 
back, in fact, to a time long antecedent to the introduction of 
Christianity, to a time when a primitive or natural people they 
were Nature or Ancestor worshippers. In “Danann,” “the mother 
of the Gods” of the “Tuatha de Dananns,” it is possible we might 
find a clue. This attachment of the modern Irish to their land 
is nothing but a relic of primitive land veneration. It is a veneration 
that is to be seen all over West Africa and in many other parts of 
Africa in the adoration that is paid to the Earth as to a Goddess, 
and in the principle of non alienation of land that exists among 
these natives. A belief that is so strong, so inherent and so 
ineradicable in them, that they cannot comprehend how it can in 
any way or through any process pass away from them. They firmly 
believe, in fact, that the land is not theirs to part with, but belongs 
to their Fathers—z.e., to their departed spirits—and that they hold 
it in trust for them. In one word the whole matter-is purely and 
entirely a Family or Communal concern. 

But the comprehension of this problem is after all not so intri- 
cate or so paradoxical, when we let ourselves go and look into it 
with untinted glasses. More especially when we look into it with 
that sympathy which is the first essential towards insight into human 
complexities. | Even in continental Christendom the relic of this 
primitive reverence still survives. As a case in point, Kinglake, in 
his history of the Crimean Invasion, devotes several eloquent 
pages to prove that the sanctity of association attaching to some 
particular spot has its roots in the very soil of human nature. He 
is speaking of the rival claims of the Greek and Latin churches 
with regard to the custody of the Holy Places in Palestine. Now 
this is a point that no one who has studied the psychology of the 
matter will dispute. But in reality association has even a deeper 
and broader significance. It has its roots in universal nature, of 
which human nature, as we call it, is only a phase. It is a 
tangible personal and actual fact, that we cannot get away from. 
Association connects the ties of kin and relationship, that without 
its magnetic influence would wither into the dust and ashes of 
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nothingness. It draws family and social bonds all the closer, and 
creates or crystalises them into living and personal realities, just 
as dis-sociation sunders them as wide apart as the poles and devital- 
ises them. Association inspires either love and sympathy or hatred 
and antipathy. It is an indispensable and inevitable factor in 
humaa life. Distinct aspect as it is of intelligence and perception, 
association is the connecting link, the rivet and bond of union 
between individuals and communities: and this primeval land 
veneration that has been (and still is) common to all primitive or 
natural people, is but one of its many phases. Following up this 
train of ideas, it is easy enough to trace this land reverence to its 
source. It is quite conceivable that primitive man, in the first 
instance, believed his progenitors to have been products of the 
Earth—the first great mother—through some subtle and spiritual 
process of, or through the creative, ie. generative agency of the 
supreme creator or generator—a belief that prevails to this day 
among the Bantu and Negroid tribes of Africa) And it would 
have been in consequence of this belief that he came to have a 
greater reverence for the great Earth Mother than for his own pro- 
genitor, because he regarded her as the first goddess-mother of all 
created beings. 

To any one who has made a study of this question from a 
psychological standpoint, it is evident that the spirit of this belief 
is still with the Irish people. Unconscious of the fact, unable 
themselves to explain it, the feeling has been born into them—it 
is in their blood and in their spirit—and remains there unbroken 
and unchanged. It is in fact from these natural and emotional 
tendencies that the Irish derive the intense spirituality of their 
natures. This spiritualism, as I shall presently endeavour to show, 
is the other distinctive feature that stands out in striking contrast 
to English materialism. 

[Zo be continued.] 


ARTHUR GLYN LEONARD 
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1308. 


KIAOTCHAU, GERMANY’S ONE 
SUCCESSFUL COLONY. 


LITTLE has been heard of Germany’s colonies, because, except the 
last, Kiaotchau, which was acquired just ten years ago, they are 
not at all a success. But Kiaotchau is so great a success, that it is 
well worth while to go into the reason why, unlike the much 
older colonies (some 23 years old), it has met with such a 
phenomenai success, overwhelming by far even so old and 
experienced a colonising power as England. 


Admiral von Diedrichs, Commander of the German Squadron 
in Chinese waters, failing to get satisfaction for the murder of two 
Catholic missionaries, occupied Kiaotchau, which afterwards, in 
January. 1898, was, mainly in acknowledgment of the services ren- 
dered by Germany to China in her war with Japan, transferred on 
a lease of gg years, but- with all rights of sovereignty, to Germany. 
The land was only 419 kilometres square, but it had many natural 
advantages, and these have been artificially increased to such an 
extent that the harbour of Tsingtau (Kiaotchau) is now superior to 
any other port in Eastern Asia, even including Hong Kong, 
Shanghai, Tschifu, Tientsin, Nagasaki, and Kobe. This is due 
to the splendid conveniences and machinery available at Tsingtau 
for loading and unloading steamers at the quay directly from the 
ship into the railway trucks, whereas at all the other ports the 
loading and unloading has to be done by means of small ships 
(lighters). Besides this, Tsingtau has a floating dock for repairing 
ships, and a splendid lighting system, which allows vessels to enter 
the harbour at any time and in any weather. 


Looking backwards over the first decade of the history of the 
Colony of Kiaotchau, the picture is a very favourable one. The 
small Chinese fisher village, Tsingtau, without roads or streets, has 
grown into a beautiful city, built according to one plan, with sewers 
and storm-water drains, a good water supply, and electric light 
installation, beautifully paved streets, churches, hospitals, and 
schools for both Europeans and Chinese, a Post Office, a Market 
Hall, and a public slaughter-house. Forests also have been 
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planted round the town, in order to increase its scenic attractions, 
as well as improve the sanitary conditions of the town. 


The fine harbour, which is protected by a concrete breakwater 
three and a quarter miles long, is 32 feet deep, and has one and a 
quarter miles of quay, with railway connections and sidings. A 
special berth for petroleum ships is in course of construction. The 
great space of 732 acres allows for three more moles within the 
breakwater, A ship-building and repairing yard, with a 16,000 ton 
floating dock, a 150-ton crane, and nearly 1,100 yards of quay, 
connecting with the Shantung railway, and also with the large and 
small harbours, greatly adds to the value of the port. 


The Shantung Railway Company, founded in 1899, with 
4,000,000 marks original capital, had, in spite of the Boxer disasters 
in 1904, 273 miles of line in working order, and paid 3} per cent. 
dividend in the first year. Although mainly constructed to serve 
the coalfields it traverses, this railway has been in every respect a 
most important factor in the growth of Tsingtau, which already 
takes the seventh place amongst the thirty-six Chinese marine 
Custcms Offices. The railroad, which has at last made through an 
almost roadless, thickly populated country a permanent way, has 
enabled agricultural products, which previously could only be used in 
the very neighbourhood of their production, to be brought long 
distances, and has thus opened up new markets. A railroad from 
Tientsin to the Yang-tse-Kiang has been recently planned, and 
this line, already in course of construction, will be connected with 
the Shantung railroad, and so open up a further vast and important 
territory to the trade of Tsingtau! 


Four representatives of the citizens have seats on the Council 
of the Government, which is also assisted by the advice of the 
Chamber of Commerce. The rapid growth of the trade of the 
port of Tsingtau is shown by the following table :— 











Imports of 
T : E . Total Trade. Shipping. 
October Non-Chinese Chinese Origin. xports otal Trade. ipping 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
1899-00 945,000 3,333,000 1,650,000 5,928,000 226,152 tons. 
1900-01 1,803,000 3 600,000 4,320,000 9,723,000 | *471,956 ,, 
1901-02 | 4,217,000 2,512,500 2,644,500 9,374,000 | 271,867 ., 


1902-03 | 8,320,069 4,502,395 4,454,268 | 17,276,732 | 286,369 . 
1903-04 | 11,985,041 5,501,887 713745334 | 24,861,262 | 388,323 ,, 
1904-05 | 16,339,478 6,095,946 9,991,472 | 32,426,596 | 420,517 ., 
1905-06 | 22,269,067 6,796,528 | 10,385,375 | 39,459,970 | 476,646 ,, 
1906-07 | 27,239,943 9,208,650 | 15,143,847 | 51,592,440 | 546,843 ,, 




















*The sudden rise for 1900-01 was due to the presence of the warships in connection with 
the Boxer sedition. 
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The development of trade on the Shantung Railway is shown 
by the following figures :— 

















Date. | Length of Track. Passengers. | Goods in Tons. 
— 

April-Sept. 1901 | 40 miles. 21,414 2,731 tons. 

October 1901-02 | ma « 199,400 | 14,850 ,, 
1» 1902-03 | 570 9 321,475 33,950 95 
1» 1903-04 260 ,, 4951903 | 125,303» 
» 1904-05 | 290s, 780,22 | 279,740 
” 1905-06 290 ” 811,785 377,649 ” 
»» 1906-07 290 ,, 883,231 390,125 ,, 








The progress of the colony as a whole is indicated by the 
increase in the number of letters and telegrams from 1,234,779 and 
17,780, in 1900-01, to 2,877,914 and 32,657 respectively in 1906-7, 
though it should be remembered that the Chinese population, for 
the most part ignorant of writing, participates but little in this : 
increase. 

The United States of America appointed a Consul at Tsingtau 
towards the end of 1906-7, and his work was so great that in 
September, 1907, it was found necessary to appoint a Vice-Consul 
to assist him. The United Kingdom has a Consular Agent, and 
the Anglo-Asiatic Co. and the Standard Oil Company have made 
Tsingtau their base for supplying North China with petroleum. 

Dealing with the rapid development of Tsingtau, the Hamburg 
Chamber of Commerce said in a recent report:—“ The Imperial 
Navy department has made, by means of the first-class harbour, 
with practical plants for speedy loading and unloading of large 
ships, Tsingtau a port with which no other port, including the 65 
years old Hong-Kong, can be compared! Tsingtau is the gate for 
a huge Hinterland with which it is already connected by the 450 
kilometer (nearly 300 miles) long railway, with the capital of the 
province, Shantung, and it is intended to enlarge the existing 
line till Tientsin is terminus for the four provinces, Shantung, 
Pechili, Shansi, Honau, a fertile and ore-rich tract of about double 
the size of the German Empire, with a population of 80 million 
men. The receipts of the Chinese Maritime Custom Office in 
Tsingtau were 863,430 Haikuan Taels in 1906, as against 545,150 
Haikuan Taels in 1905, and those in Tschifu $18,322 Haikuan 
Taels in 1906, as against 871,607 Haikuan Taels in 1905, which 
means a rise of 58.3 per cent. for Tsingtau, and a falling off 
of 6.1 per cent. for Tschifu. Within barely nine years of its 
coming into existence as a port, therefore, Tsingtau (Kiaotchau) 
has overtaken Tschifu, opened 43 years ago by the Treaty of 
Nanking. What speaks still more for the development of the trade 
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of the port is the fact that Tsingtau stands seventh out of the 
thirty-six Chinese Maritime Custom Offices, only Shanghai, Kan- 
ton, Tientsin, Hankow, Swatau, and Chinkiang being above it.” 
So far the Hamburg Chamber of Commerce! 

The Customs receipts of Kiaotchau, from October, 1904, to 
October, 1905, were 1,001,170 marks, and the following year 
1,370,485 marks, 37 per cent. more. In 1900-7 they were 1,634,354 
marks, or another increase of 20 per cent. on the previous year! 

The system of land tenure adopted in Kiaotchau is largely 
responsible for this phenomenal rise of a previously unknown place. 
On taking over the land at the price ruling before the seizure by 
the German Government, the order of the 2nd September, 1808, 
stipulated that the buyer of land shall pay a tax of 33 per cent. on 
the increased value, and that if a plot of land is not sold for 25 
years, the owners shall pay a tax of 33 per cent. on the increased 
value found by assessment to have taken place. The owner of 
land has to give notice of any intended sale, and (in order to pre- 
vent under-assessment), the Government has the first option to buy 
at the owner’s figure. In addition, every landowner has to pay each 
year a tax of 6 per cent. of the capital value of his land) The 
owner’s valuation is taken, but again (in order to avoid under- 
assessment) the Government has the right to buy at the owner’s 
figure. This tax effectually stops all speculation in land, and pre- 
vents the holding of land idle. The withholding of land from use 
is further checked by the regulation that, if land is not being built 
upon at a certain date, in accordance with the stipulated plan of 
building, the owner forfeits his right of property, and the Govern- 
ment takes it back, paying only half the assessed value. Instead 
of forfeiting the right of property the Order of December 3Ist, 
1903, imposes a progressive land value tax, which effects the same 
purpose of forcing the land into use. 

Contrast Kiaotchau with the other German Colonies, which 
were all acquired years before Kiaotchau, some twice as many years 
ago, and even more, as in the case of the Kameroons, acquired in 
1888. There is nothing of this progress! And why not? Simply 
because the stupid and suicidal system of private property in land 
imported from the Fatherland (which, like all “civilised” coun- 
tries, adopted it centuries ago, exchanging this curse of the Romans 
for the good old Teutonic law of common property in the soil!) 
killed the germ of development outright! 

In German South-West Africa, for instance, one English Com- 
pany not only owns the greater part of the soil, and holds the ex- 
clusive right of mining precious stones and metals, but holds also 
the sole mght of building railways! The right, but not the duty! 
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When a war broke out ten years ago the German Government tried 
to put pressure upon the Company to build a line, or a//ow the 
German Government to build one, but the Company, showing their 
title deed, flatly refused to build or to let the Government do so, 
and the mighty German Empire was, as a result, obliged to drag 
its provisions, ammunition, and other war materials, on mule carts 
through the deep burnmg sand! Such is the effect of the accursed 
system of landlordism! 

But when will the people awake and see that there is no other 
possible way out of the wretched conditions of the present, and into 
eternal liberty and justice, but “ the simple, yet sovereign remedy ” 
of the despised Prophet of San Francisco—the Single Tax? If 
people would but take the trouble to study history, they would see 
that every empire of the past was built up by laws giving each 
citizen the right to use a certain portion of land, and that every 
empire collapsed as soon as a few citizens managed to get hold of 
the bulk of the land, leaving the rest of the people landless! 
Sparta, Athens, Rome, the tale is always the same! 

Tiberius Gracchus, in one of his speeches, glowing with love of 
the fatherland, which he saw ruined by the immense wealth of the 
few and the utter poverty of the masses, exclaimed: “ Romans, 
you call yourselves masters of the world, and you do not own a foot 
of its soil The foxes have their holes, but you have not where to 
lay your heads!” For uttering this undying truth he was slain by 
the landlords, “the best men,” as they called themselves! And 
his brother, who kept the movement going, was also slain ten years 
later, the assassin receiving the weight of his head in gold! One 
hundred and seventy years later the Carpenter’s Son said, “ The 
son of man has not where to lay his head.” But to-day the very 
preachers of the gospel of the equal rights of man forget too often 
their teacher’s words, and preach as if there was no crying injustice 
to set right, and as if no one was robbed of the fruits of his labour! 
And still, if He were to appear to-day amongst us, He would not 
side with the Pharisees, but would drive the orthodox folks out of 
His Church, as he drove the money-changers out of the temple, 
and establish His kingdom of freedom and justice upon earth. 
But, since we cannot expect miracles to happen, and we are endowed 
with sound minds, we must set to work and go the way clearly 
shown to us by the great American thinker, Henry George. 

R. OCKEL. 











JULY. 


THE POLICY OF FREE IMPORTS 


AND THE 
WORK-FOR-ALL ARGUMENT OF ITS OPPONENTS. 


SO long as the so-called Tariff Reformers continue actively to 
press their campaign against the present fiscal policy of this 
country in its international relations, it is necessary that the sup- 
porters of that policy should re-state from time to time the argu- 
ments which have satisfied them of its wisdom. And in this 
struggle to overcome the opponents of Free Trade it is not desir- 
able to employ only the weapon of statistics; for though to the 
mind of the discerning, statistical analyses disclose unanswerable 
proof of the soundness of a Free Trade policy, a little crafty 
juggling with the figures is all that is necessary to make them show 
apparently a very different thing. Moreover, that policy does not 
depend upon its results for its justification; it is a policy which 
has been successful in practice because it is based upon sound 
economic theories. I propose in this article to discuss the virtues 
of free imports from this theoretical standpoint. And I suggest to 
any reader, who has never been a student of political economy, 
that he should strive to free his mind from an easy misconception 
of the real purposes of international commerce, engendered by the 
use of tokens of value (money or bills), and begin to look upon it, 
not as a means of profit-making, but in its true light as a process 
of exchange. 


I.—Ccnceive of three persons living in a state of nature. Each 
is a wool grower and maker of cloth; each is a grain farmer; each 
is the manufacturer of his own tools. So that each produces for 
himself clothing, food, and tools. As time goes on, the three men 
recognise that in one of them, owing to the circumstances of his 
situation and physical aptitudes there resides a peculiar capacity 
for wool and cloth production, in another a special skill as a grain 
farmer, in the third a special skill as a tool maker. What more 
advantageous then than that they should make an arrangement on 
this wise: The grain expert shall produce bread for all three, 
one-third of that bread he shall keep, one-third hand over to the 
clothing expert in exchange for clothing, one-third to the tool 
expert in exchange for tools. Similarly, the tool-maker and the 
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cloth-maker shall produce their respective commodities in quantities 
sufficient for the three and exchange their surpluses. 

By such a scheme of free exchange it is effected that the task 
which might be inefficiently performed by one man is, by natural 
process, shifted on to the shoulders of another man so situated that 
he can cope with it efficiently, who exchanges part of the’ produce 
of his work for the produce of other work which he, in turn, is not 
so efficient to perform as is the man engaged upon it. The result 
is that, each man being engaged upon the task for which he has a 
special aptitude, the work of feeding and clothing all is done more 
easily, more efficiently, and in less time than if each did every 
branch of that work for himself. 

And this is equally true if, instead of individual persons, whole 
nations are substituted as the parties to free commercial exchange ; 
each nation will be engaged upon the different branches of industry 
best suited to its situation and climate, and to the capacities and 
habits of its people, and will exchange the surplus of its industrial 
products for the surplus products of other nations—this process 
tending, as in the case of individuals, to efficiency, and to a saving 
of labour and time. 


II.-—The next step is to watch the effects when one of our three 
persons—for any reason whatever—fails to exchange his own 
produce for that which another is producing more efficiently than 
he can. The tool expert, for example, has to do without the bread 
of the grain expert, to do without the clothing of the wool expert, 
and produce his own bread and clothing. This result cannot be 
anything other than a disaster for the tool expert; for, inasmuch 
as by exchange for tools which he could produce easily he can no 
longer obtain bread and clothing, he is forced to produce them for 
himself, to devote time, that is, to work for which he is not as well 
qualified as are others; the consequence being that he must work 
harder than when he was acquiring by exchange, and yet obtain 
commcdities inferior to those previously obtained. It is difficult to 
suppose, in view of this, that any individual would voluntarily refuse 
to accept the produce of his neighbours. Yet this course is exactly 
what is urged by the Tariff Reformers as likely to benefit a nation. 

But of a nation, as of an individual, it is true that the one 
which refuses to accept from the stranger goods which are more 
efficiently produced than are similar goods made at home—and the 
relative cheapness of the goods in the home market is, of course, 
the standard for measuring the efficiency of production—must 
spend more time at work and produce less satisfactory products 
than under the practice of exchange. The system of restricted 
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imports increases the total volume of work to be performed by a 
nation, and at the same time prevents its members from obtaining 
the best products of the world as the result of that work. 

No doubt the shallow minded Tariff Reformer would consider 
his case proved by an admission from a Free Trader that the policy 
of restricted imports may increase the volume of work to be done 
by the members of the nation. For, says he, work means wages, 
and wages mean wealth. But that this is a fallacy is easily 
seen from the well known illustration of the creation of work by 
the wanton destruction of a window pane; work is created for the 
manufacture of a new pane and its erection, and wages are paid 
for that work, but there is no increase of wealth; the restored 
window is only of the same value as it was before its pane was 
wantonly smashed; all that has happened is that labour which 
should have been employed upon useful production has been 
diverted to repair the useless waste caused by an act of mischief. 


The truth of the matter is that, under a system of free imports, 
the nation secures at least an equal volume of wealth to what it 
would under the suggested new system, and secures it with a 
smaller expenditure of effort. This appears manifest when the 
statement is put thus :— 


The people of nation A, working eight hours a day, can pro- 
duce food and clothing for their whole nation; working six hours 
a day, they can produce food for their own nation and for nation B. 


The people of nation B, working eight hours a day, can 
produce food and clothing for their whole nation; working six 
hours a day, they can produce clothing for their own nation and 
for nation A. 


The obvious thing to be done is for each nation to work six 
hours a day (A at food production, B at clothing production) and 
exchange their surpluses. If each nation continues to produce 
both commodities for itself, does the extra two hours work per day 
bring additional wealth? Certainly not. Never will such extra 
work bring additional wealth to the nation which forces its mem- 
bers to it by a system of restricted imports. The proper course is 
to keep clear of such protective interference, and leave the way 
open for foreigners to introduce tc us those commodities which 
they produce more cheaply than we; receiving, or having 
previously received, in exchange, those which we produce more 
efficiently than they, or the services we render in carrying their 
goods, or the services of former years in advancing capital to them. 

When the exchange ceases to have value because one nation 
has discovered a way of producing a previously imported com- 
modity more cheaply or more efficiently than the other, the ex- 
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change naturally ceases to occur, since the demand for the foreign 
goods dies. Until it ceases to occur it car be taken as certain 
that it is advantageous that it should occur. 

The creation-of-work argument has so much surface plausi- 
bility, and is so vigorously insisted on by the Tariff Reformers that 
I shall not be thought to be unduly labouring the matter if I employ 
another illustration to show how ill-founded it is. 

Suppose that the making of a roll-top desk requires in England 
the work of 10,000 men for one day. Suppose that the making of 
a piece of cloth requires in England the work of 10 men for one 
day, there being nothing of extraordinary value in its raw material. 
Suppose that America (able to produce the desk more cheaply and 
the cloth only more dearly) offers to exchange a desk for a piece 
of cloth. If we accept the exchange we procure the desk by the 
labour of 10 men. If we refuse the exchange, by erecting a tariff 
wall round our harbours, in order to procure that desk we must 
employ the labour of 10,000 men; or in other words, we shall be 
wasting the labour of 9,990 men who might be employed other- 
wise. Surely, when the matter is put thus extravagantly the Tariff 
Reformer ought to see the folly of his more-work argument; yet 
it is a pitiful fact that when the figures are not so exaggerated he 
cannot realise his absurdity. If his philosophy were sound, gifts 
from one nation to another would be acts of hostility ; the presenta- 
tion of the Statue of Liberty by France to America would not 
constitute a proof of friendship, but a subtle attempt to reduce the 
wealth of America by depriving her people of the work of erecting 
the Statue for themselves! 

The fact is this: Work is not in itself an economic 
desideratum ; the produce of work is ; and when freedom of impor- 
tation is interfered with, the volume of work is increased while 
the volume of the produce of work is diminished. 


III.—The last step in this enquiry is to discover what is to be 
done when one or other of our three persons has begotten a family 
and some of the members of it are in a state of semi-starvation, 
although they are quite willing to work. The reason for such an 
occurrence must be one of these: Either (a2) someone is getting 
more than his share of produce ; or (6) the domain of that family 
is not producing within itself or gaining by exchange sufficient for 
all. 

If reason (a) explains the distress, the remedy lies in the 
emplcyment of a more equitable scheme of internal distribu- 
tion. If reason (4) explains the distress, the remedy lies in increas- 
ing the volume of the products of industry and exchange. 
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The question of distribution is a branch of social reform 
foreign to the subject of this article, which is concerned with the 
increase of the wealth of the country as a whole; but it may be 
well to point out that the experience of the Continent and of the 
large towns of America has by no means tended to show that a 
protective tariff is a useful instrument for equitable distribution. 

The question of increasing the volume of products is very 
pertirent ; and that which an individual would rightly do to pro- 
mote this increase must also be the proper thing for a nation which 
has a section of its inhabitants half starved. The individual would 
take this course: he would welcome with open arms the flow of 
produce from the domains of others on to his own; and he would 
see to it that wherever the soil of his domain, capable of being 
made productive, remained unproductive, changes were made 
to alter such a state of things. 

Such, too, is the right course for a nation. To increase its 
wealth no tariff must be allowed to interfere with imports, and 
measures must be taken to prevent the land being held idle where 
it is capable of being made productive. 


A word remains to be said as to the fallacies which are the 
foundation of the Tariff Reformer’s ideas. 

His views—founded on a misconception of the part played in 
commerce by money—seem to be these: Imports are bad, exports 
are good. The logical course for him to advocate would be the 
mooring of a gunboat at every harbour mouth with instructions to 
send to the bottom every incoming vessel; and, on the other hand, 
the loading of outward bound steamers with as much as they could 
carry, to be presented gratis to the foreigner. That is the really 
sound way of discouraging imports and encouraging exports! 

The truth of the matter is that imports—the income of the 
nation from external sources—are the things to be encouraged ; 
exports—the expenditure of the nation—are good in their way, but 
only good in that they are productive of imports. 

The fallacies upon which the Tariff Reformer’s views are 
based seem to be three. 

The first is that a large amount of work means necessarily a 
large amount of wealth ; this misconception has already been dealt 
with. 

The second is that every payment for the foreign labour 
expended on imported goods is so much dead loss; whereas, in 
fact, that payment usually consists of goods upon which British 
labour has expended itself more efficiently than it could have done 
in producing internally the goods imported. 
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The third is that the extinction of an industry under stress of 
foreign competition is a loss which has no compensating advantage. 
It is true there is some immediate hardship; but it is also clear 
that in the long run the process is a beneficent one. It is only 
the diversion of capital and labour from a field where they cannot 
any longer be employed to their utmost efficiency, to another field 
where they can be, and where they produce goods which directly 
or indirectly are exchanged for the foreign produce. It will be 
urged that capital and labour cannot continue indefinitely to find 
new fields of employment ; but, in reply to this, it may be pointed 
out that when they can no longer do so, the necessity for them to 
do so will have ceased. For mark this: apart from those which 
represent dividends on our capital invested abroad, and the earnings 
of our carrying trade, imports are paid for by exports, and will not 
be sent in by the foreigner unpaid for. When, therefore, it might 
appear that capital and labour could no longer find a field for 
employment, just at this point the production of goods to exchange 
for foreign goods comes to an end; the importation of the foreign 
goods ceases, since they will not be paid for if sent ; with the cessa- 
tion of the imports ceases also the diversion of the capital and 
labour from the channels in which they are then employed. 


HAROLD O. S. WRIGHT. 





JULY. 


RACIAL STRIFE IN HUNGARY : 


A REPLY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE Westminster Review. 


S1R.—Two articles from the pen of H. W. V. Temperley 
entitled “Racial Strife in Hungary” appeared in the January number 
of the Westminster Review. 

The first was mainly devoted to the impressions of the author 
himself, the other purported to throw light upon the position of the 
Slovaks living in Hungary from the point of view of the Slovaks 
themselves. Let us first turn our attention to the latter article. 

A noted Slovak author writes to Mr. Temperley that all that 
his people desire is the recognition of the fact that the Slovaks 
live here united as a true nation. 

Is it possible that they could have other desires? This dis- 
tinguished Slovak who is really a cultivated man, should know the 
fundamental law of the Hungarian Constitution which emphatically 
affirms that there is only one political Hungarian nation in Hungary, 
of which the various nationalities—German, Slovak, Servian, etc — 
are members, having equal rights. Whether he knows this or not 
his demands, on behalf of the Slovaks, are not only inconsistent 
with, but are also in direct opposition to, the law. If he knows 
this, it would have been becoming in him not to have withheld this 
fact from Mr. Temperley, who might then have been able to look 
upon the declaration as being sincere. 

We cannot expect the nations of the civilised world to know 
our nationality laws, for which reason we are inclined to excuse 
the groundless attacks to which the columns of their journals are 
opened ; but we, or rather every cultivated Hungarian, are compelled 
to consider the remarks of the Slovak journalist as untrue, parti- 
cularly in these days when the noblest of the Slav branches, the 
Pole, is engaged in a life-and-death struggle with insatiable 
Prussian inhumanity. 

We merely wish to brand this Slovak writer as one whom we 
cannot credit, It is not necessary to compare the Hungarian 
nationality law with some soulless barbarism to discover therein 
some relative value, as, taken quite singly it stands the most severe 
criticism from the argumenta interna standpoint even when sub- 
jected to the test of a hyper-philanthropic cast of thought. 
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Risum teneatis! By their new complainings they are con- 
tinually filling the Press of two worlds with alarms; they cause 
now one, now another celebrity to come into the breach and break 
a lance with them. They make pilgrimages now to one, now to 
ancther, international gathering and there recite again their story. 
In a word they fidget and stamp about in every conceivable way, 
yet, notwithstanding this, they demand for themselves the halo of 
dignified rest and silence which, as alleged, attended the curile 
magistrates of the City as they received their death-stroke at the 
hands of the soldiers of Brennus. They would be very amusing 
if they were not dreadfully impudent. 

The hate of this distinguished Slovak for everything Hungarian 
becomes ever clearer. If anyone be acquainted with the most culti- 
vated languages of the world, if he know the classic tongues and the 
leading tongues which evolved from their decay, then only is he 
able to arrive at a due appreciation of the Hungarian; then only 
is he able to understand the dictum of Mezzofanti, one of the most 
celebrated linguists who ever lived, that Hungarian is the most full- 
toned and the best adapted for music and poetry. Mezzofanti 
was a born Italian. His cradle was rocked to the rhythm of the 
songs of Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto and Buonarotti, but, as a thor- 
oughly cultivated linguist, he was compelled to award the palm to 
Hungarian. I must assume that this famous Slovak knows 
VGrésmarty by name only, but if he only read the hexameters 
introductory to the “ Cserhalom ” to the extent of half-a-dozen lines, 
and immediately afterwards a few hexameters from the immortal 
“Messiah” of Klopstock he would have felt the difference between 
language and language, and in what the beauty and perfection of 
a tongue as a tongue consists. 

The German language as such belongs to the more beautiful 
and perfect of languages, but to compare Hungarian with French 
and English—tongues which are made up of Latin and Greek! 

Nor should our learned Slovak kinsman fear that the schools 
force the Hungarian language into the little Slovak boy by torture. 
Our language is so simple that one may pass three standards of 
the elementary school with correct orthography, and the necessity 
of paying attention to a few rules of pronunciation, which even 
children readily understand, since the chief rule for correct and 
perfect writing may be formulated as follows :—write such and such 
letters as they are pronounced, and so many. I know from experi- 
ence that, keeping in view this rule, a seven-year-old child can 
write Hungarian from dictation without mistake. 

The distinguished Slovak says (page 10): “A narrow and re- 
actionary oligarchy, shut off from new ideas as by a great wall of 
China, rules over and oppresses us.” That is simply a charge and 
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there is nothing wherewith to establish proof. The Hungarian 
oligarchy, if it still exist—and, in Hungary it would still be in 
harmony with the spirit of the age—does not withdraw from co- 
operating with the works going forward, it even takes the leading 
part in most. 

If this be true and, with us, at least, there is no reason to doubt 
it, how does it stand with the above-cited charge of this Slovak 
celebrity—that they suffer so much under Hungarian rule and that 
there is not one people in the world whose fate were not incompar- 
ably better than theirs ? 

Mendacem oportet esse memorem! Through their dreary 
existence the Slovaks refute their self-constituted advocates to 
who:n, however, they pay an honorarium (this is certain). 

That also happens, otherwise, as ! think, we have often caught 
our learned Slovak kinsman prevaricating. But suppose that that 
is true we cannot call it incredible tyranny although we willingly 
recognise that the respect due to the last wishes of the dying 
should not be violated even in little things. We have reason to 
doubt this, however, as otherwise the newspapers would not have 
been silent about it. 

I have endeavoured to review every point of complaint worthy 
of notice, although as already remarked the complainant has 
proved nothing at all. Premising this in advance, we are not sur- 
prised at the sympathetic tone in which Mr. Temperley speaks of 
our naticnalities. 

By a comparison of the complaints, Mr. Temperley could easily 
have enlightened himself as to the untrustworthiness of the com- 
plainants, although he, not knowing our national laws, abstains 
from passing peremptory judgment. He reviews the causes 
which incite the hate of the Slovak against the Hungarian as he 
does not seem inclined to seek these in the Hungarian. He says 
with decision that few nations have so little need as the Hungarians 
to apply methods of denationalisation to other peoples to win them 
to their own civilisation. Magyarism, he says, has an attractive 
force to be found in very few other civilisations. He also adverts 
to Berlin gold, assertions as to which have been made to him very 
seriously, but he very correctly adds that they are wholly un- 
founded and can only be imputed to the vagaries of a European 
public opinion, which is accustomed to detect the hand of the 
Kaiser in every more important political movement. 

The nationalistic movements in Hungary, however, are easily 
to be traced back to such causes as can appeal to the most unlet- 
tered peasant. We must confess that the depreciation of 
Slovakism, whether in lower or higher circles, is a thing to which 
everybody is accustomed. “A Slovak is no man: pap is no food,” 
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is a well-known saying, as is this: “Give a Slovak lodging ; he will 
turn you out of your house.” This mode of thought has often 
taken possession of our more serious writers. The unfortunate 
Béla Griinwald, who, however, was a very active worker in public 
life, wrote a complete book about Upper Hungary, in which he 
treated effectively the Slovak question in all its bearings, but the 
fundamental tone of the work is depreciatory of the Slovaks. In 
one place he openly says that he does not look upon a Slovak as 
a man, and expresses wonder at the aversion of these people from 
Hungary. But there is another very serious reason for their 
trouble. The Slav population is, generally speaking, more reli- 
gious than the Hungarian: this is most noticeable amongst the 
Croats. The Freemason tending towards Atheistic-Liberalism 
bringing forward his unhappy “Church politics” caused us to be 
detested by the nationalities in general, but particularly by the 
Slavs and Roumanians. A very strong agitation was caused 
amongst the latter by the question of civil marriage, which they 
very characteristically called “owl-pairing.” Their priests, as we 
know, both in the case of the Greek Catholic and Unorthodox 
Eastern Churches must be married before consecration, but in 
terms of the law they must first go to the Registry Office—which 
they hold accursed. It is impossible to beat into the heads of 
these folk that marriage is merely a civil contract of which the 
State desires to keep record. They only wish to know——and thank 
God they do know—that the Redeemer made marriage holy, when, 
therefore, they see that laymen interfere in the matter, it appeared 
to them as the greatest crime, that of sacrilege, to which the god- 
less Hungarian law devotes their priests. In face of such conditions 
he who would count upon the sympathies of the nationalities would 
be a madman. 

Such bitter experiences have not brought us sufficiently to 
reason. Our Calvinists and Lutherans in the name of “Church 
organisation” press deeply and more deeply amongst the Croats, 
who censider the Catholic religion to be the religion of the whole 
country. With this pressing they stir up in the Croats a hatred of 
Magyarism, the more so as they very often proudly speak of the 
belief professed by themselves as the “ Hungarian religion.” 

On the other hand the opinion is expressed in one or other 
of the free-thinker, radical, socialist journals that, throughout the 
whole territory of the Holy Crown, which includes Croatia, validity 
must be given to what we call “Church politics” the bitter draught 
which even our Protestant kinsmen also begin to consider too 


strong. 
(COUNT) JOSEPH MALA!TH. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL SETTLEMENT. 


OR, AN EQUITABLE (AND PRACTICAL) SOLUTION OF 
THE ELEMENTARY EDUCATION CONTROVERSY. 


THIS solution meets every objection raised, so far as the Day 
Schools are concerned, by Passive Resisters, the Church Party, 
and Denominationalists, teachers, and those who speak on 
behalf of parents. It does not touch the question of Colleges 
and the training of teachers. 


ONCE more a Conference is suggested, with the hope of finding 
some basis of agreement, for the settlement of the denominational 
difficulty in elementary education. When one remembers the 
many previous efforts that have been made, with the same object 
in view, the amount that has been written on all sides, the heated 
attitude of the partisans, the complexity of the question, with its 
numerous cross interests, one may well excuse the ordinary man if 
he utterly despairs of seeing the possibility of any good result from 
further conference. 

Does it, however, pass the wit of man, in our day, to find a 
really satisfactory settlement, likely to secure a lasting peace on 
the subject? Surely, statesmanship can find some solution to the 
question, which means so much to the country. Personally, 1 
believe it can yet be found, and that the experience of Switzerland 
should be drawn upon, where the religious difficulty in education 
was settled years ago, by a referendum to the people. The vote 
was the largest ever recorded, and has resulted in harmonious 
working ever since, even in places where Protestants and 
Romanists are very evenly and sharply divided, as well as others 
where one party forms but a small minority. Not the least 
advar.tage of the consideration, how a similar solution would work, 
is the novelty of the idea. Where so many suggestions have already 
been made, this approaches the whole question from an absolutely 
new standpoint. The first necessity of any solution is to bear in 
mind, that no compromise, which would sacrifice the principles of 
any party in the dispute, is of the slightest real value. Where all 
seek for peace, compromising of details may be possible. Com- 
promise of vital principles could only lead to a temporary lull in 
the storm, which would be certain to be renewed again sooner or 
later. 
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Let me, then, first review the parties interested in the question, 
stating the guiding principles (lettered below), for which each con- 
tends, and then work out the basis of a proposed solution, which 
would seem to be in accordance with most, if not all. 

There are three great sections in the religious controversy in 
elementary education, viz., Secularists, Undenominationalists, and 
Denominationalists, to which must be added the general public, an 
interested body in the financial aspect of education, and affected by 
a good or bad system. 

The Secularists would have no religion taught in school, 
though for the present they seem satisfied with the liberty given 
by the conscience clause. True it is, as a party, they make no 
complaint, but they support the principle—(A) No one should be 
forced to give rate aid which helps to teach a religious creed to 
which he objects. Note—a difference seems to be made between 
rate and state aid. In a civilised empire, protecting the interests 
of all, so many things are supported by the taxes that every person 
would have a conscientious objection to one or more of these 
objects, but this is overlooked. 

The Undenominationalists would like to see what is termed— 
(B) Simple Bible teaching provided for all and nothing beyond ; 
without security of teachers’ belief or any definition whatever. A 
large section of these also require principle (A) besides, without 
recognising that B virtually contradicts A. Such teaching satisfes 
them, but certainly does not Denominationalists. 

The Denominationalists consist of Jews, Romanists, Wes- 
leyans, and members of the Church of England, These have, at 
great financial sacrifice, built and supported schools, all over the 
country, for the furtherance of their own tenets. This they have 
done, not cnly since, but long before rate, or even state, aid was 
available for elementary educational purposes. They have saved, 
and do now save, the country vast sums of money by their noble 
endeavours. Their buildings have been erected, not to earn money, 
but in furtherance of their own faith, though in this they have in 
places been assisted by others, to avoid the burden of an education 
rate. 

Of these Denominationalists, the Jews and Romanists are well 
disciplined sections, with clear and definite ideals. They want (C) 
their own faith taught their own children, by their own teachers. 
With this secured them, they do not raise any objection to con- 
tributing through rates to other schools. The Wesleyans are a 
small body, who have taken their part in the past with maintaining 
their own schools, but now seem to be merging their interests, and 
combining with the Undenominationalists. The Church of England 
section is, doubtless, the one most difficult to deal with, though 
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it forms by far the largest section, while its schools far outnumber 
the others. As a party it lacks discipline, and by its very title, 
in its comprehensiveness, it includes many different interests and 
opinions. No person can represent the Church party, or speak on 
its behalf with certainty, either of being accepted, or that the party 
as a whole would abide by any decision arrived at. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Bishops of S. Asaph, Hereford, and 
Manchester, all represent ‘widely different views of the question, and 
would each have a vigorous, if not large, following. Moreover, the 
National Society, the E.C.U. (English Church Union), and not 
least, the Church Times, are by no means ready to accept an 
arrangement made on the Church’s behalf, if it violates principles 
to which they have staked their opinions. These three are each 
very powerful in influencing large numbers in every part of Eng- 
land, though for the most part their views are alike, especially those 
of the two latter. 

The principles, however, for which the Church party, for the 
most part, contend, are—(D) not to be robbed of the influence of 
their schools on their own children. (E) Church of England teach- 
ing to be recognised, as distinct from, and on an equality with, 
that of any other religious body, and especially undenominational- 
ism. This would, therefore, include A. (F) Children to be given 
the religious teaching in accordance with the wishes of their 
parents. (G) One extreme section wants the teaching allowed in- 
side all schools, while a few others, as extreme, would only allow 
their own teaching within their own schools. 

Over and above all this there is a strong feeling that (H) all 
schools and teachers should be under public control; and (I) that 
there should be no religious tests for teachers, nor should they be 
asked to teach what they do not themselves believe. 

Can these different principles be reconciled and carried out in 
practice, in some permanent solution? I believe it would be quite 
possible to do so, to the great advantage of the nation at large, 
education in general, and therefore of the young and succeeding 
generations, while such a solution would be to the furtherance of 
the tenets of each denomination among its own followers. 

In Switzerland the problem was between the rival interests of 
Secularists, Jews, Protestants, and Romanists. The two latter, 
especially, had many voluntary schools, and were in constant 
rivalry, the one being in the majority in some cantons and villages, 
while the other was in others often adjoining. There is, of course, 
no State aid or recognition of any religion, while equal tolera- 
tion is given to all. The solution arrived at was, that voluntary 
schools were to be continued, but that “facilities” for religious 
teaching inside or outside, under the control of the minister, must 
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be given. Thus the child can be, and must be, brought up attached 
to some definite denomination or party, attendance at such instruc- 
tion as is chosen by the parents is compulsory. It was recognised 
that it is to the interest of the State, and also of the children, that 
each child should be attached to some denomination, or belief, 
which should be responsible for the moral or religious training 
given, and that state teachers should encourage this attitude. Thus 
every child leaving school and starting in the world has a denomi- 
nation, in addition to a home, interested in his, or her, welfare. 

The actual bye-laws differ in different cantons, but there has 
never been any religious friction since the referendum was taken. 
Attendance at the instruction chosen is compulsory, and the teacher 
sees that any preparation for it is done. The denomination is 
bound to supply it at its own charge, as a condition of being 
registered and holding religious property in the country. It should 
be noted that while this instruction may be given inside the school 
buildings, it almost always takes place outside, which the ministers 
seem to prefer, though, of course, always according to school time- 
table hours. Outside facilities, indeed, are in so strong a position 
that without the slightest difficulty, in the schools, they at times 
affect the time tables for special children preparing for baptism, 
confirmation, first communion, etc. 

The Swiss have this difference. As a practical people they do 
not place their schools in such a cast-iron mould as we do. They 
adapt the curriculum, education, and even time table, more to the 
local wants of the neighbourhood than with us. School hours and 
days can be altered to suit the exigencies for local needs such as 
harvesting, gathering grapes, or the weather itself. School hours 
differ different days of the week and months of the year, and, com- 
mencing at 7 am. or 8 am, allow of more variation. Thus varia- 
tion, for religious special purposes, seems the more easy to arrange. 

Outside facilities would, in my opinion, solve the whole diffi- 
culty in our country; nor does it violate the expréssed opinions 
and principles of any section of the community. There is no 
practical difficulty in carrying it out, while it would relieve teachers 
of the strain of the perpetual agitation on the subject, while placing 
one and all on a similar footing. Every child would be able to 
have the exact instruction its parents wished, if the denominations 
supplied it. There would be other details to consider apart from 
the actual teaching itself, the question of buildings, rights, and 
position of teachers, payment for teaching, etc, but once the 
general principle was recognised, all such details would be the 
easier for arrangement. 

The following sketch would seem to give an equitable and 
practical solution, preserving intact the great principles for which 
different sections are contending, in almost every particular. 
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PRINCIPLES TO BE PRESERVED INTACT. 
I.—Public control of all schools and teachers. 
II.—Parents’ right to say what teaching their children shall 
have. 
IIi-—Consciences of ratepayers respected (not to pay for 
religious teaching to which they object). 
IV.—Justice to trustees and others providing denominational 
buildings. 
Obtained by :— 
1.—In every school—Public control. 
2.—In every case—The cost of giving special religious teaching 
to be paid by the denomination to the Education 
Authority, the same being based on the time given and 
the scale salary of any teachers there may be employed. 
3.—For every child—Three, in place of the present two options, 
viz. :— 
(a) Religious teaching, as provided in the schools. 
(6) Secular education. 
(¢) Liberty to attend other religious instruction outside, if 
provided. 
4.—For no child—-Liberty to be absent from instruction during the 
hours of religious teaching. 
5.—For every teacher—Liberty to volunteer to give, or refrain from 
giving, any special religious teaching, should the teacher’s 
services not be required for secular teaching. 
6.—For no teacher—Payment of any kind whatever for giving 
religious teaching in addition to the ordinary salary paid 
by the Education Authority. 
7.—For every denomination—Wherever special instruction is given 
in a school, being provided by a denomination, the person 
who is held responsible for the payment of the expense, 
shall be held responsible for the teaching of the same. 
He can use, or not use, such teachers as may have volun- 
teered to assist as above, and may delegate the super- 
vision to another, if wished. 


REMARKS. 


1.—Public control obtained by renting denominational build- 
ings whenever they are suitable, or made suitable, for the purpose. 
The rent, unless agreed upon, to be settled by some constituted 
authority on a fixed principle. This to include all repairs not 
absolutely due to acts of tenancy (besides, all desks and sitting 
accommodation ?). This rent, as it should cover cost for religious 
teaching, besides wear and tear, might be based on total salaries 
for staff (possibly not less than one-fifth). Since the cost for staff 
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depends on accommodation of buildings in use this might be a 
useful basis. Or the rent might be based on capital value for 
buildings apart from land. 

2.—The teaching hours may be considered twenty-five a week. 
In practice they are nearly thirty. In the event for three-quarter 
hour daily instruction, the cost would, therefore, be three-twentieths 
of the salaries for any teachers giving it. If only a half-hour and 
not every day, the payment would be gro rata. 

3.——This third option is not at present allowable. It is, how- 
ever, perfectly practicable, without in any way being detrimental 
to school discipline. Many lessons are now given outside school 
buildings with outside registers, such as carpentering, cooking, 
swimming, etc. It is the rule for Switzerland, and is practised in 
Ireland, under Article 84, by Church folk at Fulbourne, by 
Nonconformists at Fowlmere, and by both at S. Giles’s School, 
Cambridge. 

5.-The teachers would only receive their scale salary, and 
that direct from the Education Authority. They would, therefore, 
be absclutely under the control of such authority, and not of the 
denomination. No teacher could be called on to teach what he 
did not believe, all help being voluntary. At present he is bound 
to give Bible instruction (or else be a marked person), and may give 
this with his own interpretation, either of unbelief or of dogma, so 
long as he does not introduce any set form of words. 

IN DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS. 

Rent to be paid by the Education Authority for use of 
buildings, the use to be for five days a week from 8 am. till 5 p.m, 
and, if desired, three hours on three evenings of the week. 

Trustees to nominate one manager in six (managers generally 
number six or multiples of six). 

Trustees to have veto (religious grounds only) on the appoint- 
ment of head teacher. 

For cases “not of one school area” (zc, where a Council 
School is within a half-mile radius, or where 97 per cent. of the 
children are of the same religious persuasion, the trustees to have 
veto on all appointments of staff as on that of head teachers. For 
such areas there is choice of schools, so that teachers in the denomi- 
national school may well be selected from the denomination. Thus 
special cases, ¢.g., Jews and Roman Catholics, will be provided for. 
Head teachers to supervise the special religious teaching, unless 
trustees otherwise arrange. 

IN ONE SCHOOL AREAS. 

Wherever, in these schools, one quarter of the parents (repre- 
senting not less than 12 children) desire to have some special 
religious teaching in place of, or in addition to, that aiready pro- 
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vided in the school, and the denomination is prepared to provide 
for the expense of such teaching, it shall be given within the school 
buildings, if desired. 

For all such schools, provision shall be made for giving 
religious teaching on the Cowper-Temple basis, to children 
whose parents desire it, at the cost of the Education Authority. 
In reference to the above, a clause might be necessary to relax 
the Cowper-Temple clause in provided schools, and to modify any 
trust deeds of denominational schools. 


DEFECTS. 


This scheme is perfectly practicable in every respect, and 
would seem to mete out equal justice to all views, or, at any rate, 
as much as possible in an unequal world. One of its great merits 
is that it places on the denominations the burden of responsibility 
for the religious teaching for their children. No complaint can be 
raised by them, if they fail to provide funds and teachers for the 
purpose. The denominations would surely gain in provided schools, 
while, in their own schools, “ Bible teaching only,” would be pro- 
vided for those wishing it, but this seems only fair. There is, 
possibly one flaw as to principle III., inasmuch as “ Bible teaching 
only ” would be provided by rate aid in some, if not most, places. 
Thus this would, in fact, be placed, by endowment, on a preferen- 
tial footing to other religious beliefs, to the benefit of Protestant 
Nonconformity, which seems to be satisfied with this teaching. To 
this I would answer, this teaching is only supplied to those who 
object both to dogmatic teaching or mere secular instruction. 
Surely a denominationalist will agree that in such cases Bible in- 
struction, if indefinite, is better than none. Or the difficulty might 
be obviated by making this, and so all religious instruction, depend 
on the provision of cost by believers. The Free Church would, I 
believe, gain both in reputation and influence, by providing the cost 
of Bible instruction only. Should, however, the denominationalist 
be called upon to support by rates, a religious teaching to which 
he objects, he has no real cause for complaint. His own beliefs 
are protected in a way they have never been before, every child 
has the opportunity for instruction therein, and the other would only 
be optional teaching. Moreover, financial sacrifice is the test for a 
believer, and as the price of the other benefits accruing might be 
willingly accepted. 

The only real objection to this solution, as far as one can 
see, is the one of expense. Will not renting denominational 
schools add to the cost of education, many may ask? Education 
has a constant tendency to increase in cost, and every change in 
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system seems to exert an upward trend. In this case, however, it is 
by no means certain that this will result. Though denominational 
schools will be rented, still it will be at a comparatively small cost, 
compared to money spent to erect and maintain new buildings. 
Again, there will be a very considerable set off to this expense, in 
the contribution paid towards giving religious instruction. At 
the present time the whole salary of the teachers in all schools is 
paid by the education authority. When the contributions towards 
religious instruction are received, it is possible, if not likely, that 
these may total far more than expenditure on rent; especially 
would this be the case if all religious instruction was paid for by 
voluntary effort 

In conclusion, let me urge upon all, the great benefit to our 
country, to education, to religion, that will result from a final settle- 
ment of this question. Almost any sacrifice, short of vital prin- 
ciples, would be amply repaid, if it led to a really satisfactory peace. 
With the hope of assisting to this end, I put forward this solution 
of the difficulty, trusting it may receive careful consideration from 
those interested in the subject. I should, of course, heartily wel- 
come any criticisms or amendments ; it is only by the united efforts 
of many that any final settlement can be attained. 

[Here I would acknowledge my indebtedness to the late Vicar 
of Orpington and the present Rector of Kettering, for two 
important suggestions upon which this scheme has been based.] 


CHARLES W. A. BROOKE, M.A. 
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PARTY POLITICIANS AND JUSTICE 
TO WOMEN. | 


SO long ago as 1871 I heard Mr. Gladstone give, in the course of a 
speech in the House of Commons, a most powerful summary of 
some of the legal injustices from which the women of these islands 
then suffered, and from many of which they continue still to suffer. 
This was not Mr. Gladstone’s first effort of the kind. 

So long ago as 1857 he protested most strenuously against the 
infamous injustice /o ‘he wife of the Divorce Bill, then before the 
House of Commons. In spite however of this protest, and of the 
even more emphatic protest made in the House of Lords by Lord 
Lyndhurst, these injustices were then embodied in Eng/ish law, 
and remain for the most part active forces for evil at the present 
. day. Of the injustices of which Mr. Gladstone spoke in 1871, 
some few have since been removed, but many remain in full force. 

It is to Mr. Gladstone’s honour that on the passing of the 
Education Act of 1870, he personally and publicly advocated the 
election of women to the School Boards created by that measure, 
and it is further to his credit that in later years he consented to the 
adoption as Government measures of the Married Women’s 
Property Bill of 1882, and of the Infants’ Bill in 1885 and 1886, 
both of which measures became law. 

On the other hand Mr. Gladstone is directly responsible for 
the passing into law of the shameful Contagious Diseases Acts, 
and for their prolonged maintenance in defiance of the expressed 
will of the nation; and from first to last he was a determined 
opponent of that long overdue act of justice, the political enfran- 
chisement of women, without which no other right is really secured 
to the womanhood of the nation. Again and again he expressed 
his hostility, and in 1884 carried that hostility so far as to threaten 
to throw over the Representation of the People Bill of that Session 
should Mr. Woodall’s Women’s Suffrage amendment be carried,— 
with the usual result of such party discipline, that of the 84 Liberal 
Members of Parliament who had memorialized him in favour of 
that amendment, almost every one voted against it, Mr. Woodall 
himself being the notable exception. To the very last Mr. Glad- 
stone remained blind to the gross wrong thus inflicted on half the 
nation, and could in his latest utterances on the subject conceive of 
no better device than that of possibly permitting a duly qualified 
woman to vote through a male proxy. 
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Lord Salisbury, speaking in Edinburgh on November 30, 1888, 
is reported by the Times of the following day to have said: 

“Speaking for myself only, I earnestly hope that the day 
is not far distant when women will also bear their share in 
veting for members in the political world (loud cheers) and in 
determining the policy of the country. I can conceive no 
argument by which they are excluded. _It is obvious that they 
are abundantly as fit as many who now possess the suffrage by 
knowledge, training, and by character.” 

Speaking at Scarborough on December 20 of the same year, 
Lord Salisbury is reported by the Manchester Courier to have said: 

“Mr. Gladstone proposes to take our representative 
Machinery to pieces again. Well, I must put forward my 
own opinion—it is only my own opinion—that whenever you 
do take your representative machinery to pieces again, the 
first thing you will have to consider is the claim of women to 
the suffrage.” 

Yet Lord Salisbury, when in office, did nothing to give effect 
to these pious opinions. 

Mr. Balfour, speaking in the House of Commons on April 27, . 
1892, in support of Sir Albert Rollit’s Women’s Suffrage Bill, said : 

“We have been told that to encourage women to take an 
active part in politics is degrading to the sex. I should think 
myself grossly inconsistent and most ungrateful if I supported 
that argument in this House, for I have taken the chair at 
Primrose League meetings (ironical opposition cheers), when 
I have urged, to the best of my ability, the women to take a 
share in politics, and to do their best in their various localities 
to support principles that I believe to be sound; and for me 
to come to this House, and say that I have asked those women 
to do what degrades them appears to me to be most absurd.” 

and closed his speech by a prediction: 

“This Bill may not be successful on the present occasion, 
but if any further alteration of the franchise is ever brought 
forward as a practical measure, this question will again arise 
menacing and ripe for solution, and it will not then be possible 
for this House to set it aside as a mere speculative plan advo- 
cated by a body of faddists. Then you will have to deal with the 
problem of women’s suffrage, and in a complete fashion.” 

Yet Mr. Balfour, when Prime Minister, did nothing to assure 
this, nay more, when in the Jubilee year we had secured a first 
order place on a most suitable day—he stole our day and place by 
including that particular Wednesday as the very last day of the 
Jubilee holidays, and thereby handed over our cause to the terder 
mercies of Messrs. Labouchere and Company, who wasted the 
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whole afternoon in a series of disgusting speeches on the Verminous 
Persons Bill, a measure to which the loss of our own original day 
had, under the procedure of the House, given precedence over our 
own Bill. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, in addressing the large 
Women’s Suffrage deputation which waited upon him at the Foreign 
Office in May, 1906, assured us of the absolute justice of our cause, 
and of his deep personal sympathy, but told us pretty plainly that 
he was powerless in the matter. His death, and the succession to 
the Premiership of our old opponent Mr. Asquith, has unexpectedly 
changed the position. Mr. Asquith will no longer oppose, but gives 
qualified pledges. Will he be better than these pledges, and unlike 
any of those hitherto cited, give us effective help? The answer to 
this question depends on two things: : 

(1) Is Mr. Asquith capable of rising from the merely masculine 
to the broadly human, and of viewing this question from the stand- 
point of justice to womanhood and the race—present and future ? 

(2) And most important: The real issue rests with ourselves 
our faith in our cause, our energy, our persistence. Now is the 
time for every woman suffragist to be up and doing—to be ready, 
aye ready, to do or suffer whatever may most advance and assure 
at once this triumph of justice over injustice, this great force and 
safeguard of humanity, present and future. 


E. C. WOLSTENHOLME ELmy. 
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THE WOMAN MOVEMENT IN 
NEW ZEALAND. 


“ Though last they, and latest their nation, 
Yet this they have won without sword, 
That Woman with Man shall have station, 
And Labour be lord.” W.P. Reeve 
—W. P. Reeves. 


FEMINISM has always been a grievously misunderstood and mis- 
represented movement. From the ethical standpoint, it is, and 
has always been, a form of humanitarianism, and from the scientific, 
a process of social evolution. The great Feminists have been 
wv -men like the late Miss Beale, Miss Frances Power Cobbe, Mrs. 
Josephine Butler, and Mrs. Fawcett in England, and Miss Susan 
Anthony and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe in America; all of them 
workers in the cause of some reform; all of them inspired by a 
deep and sincere sense of right and justice. They have never 
claimed dominion over men, nor aimed at sacrificing men to women. 
The Hedda Gablers of the world have never joined their ranks. 
Selfish women never are earnest Feminists; they are incapable of 
working for a cause; whilst any struggle is going on, they are to 
be found on the side of the Anti-feminists; only when a victory 
has been won, they come in to share the spoils. In New Zealand 
some of the most troublesome enemies of the active Suffragists 
were spoiled society ladies, who denounced the agitation, and who 
yet, when the Bill was passed, instead of staying away from the 
unwomanly ballot boxes, tried to swamp the votes of the progressive 
party. The objects of Feminism, some of which are already 
partially gained, have been to free women from artificial or barbaric 
restrictions, like the convention which once regarded even author- 
ship as “ indelicate in a female”; to give them fair opportunities 
and equal legal and political rights ; to develop their talents instead 
of suppressing them ; to put an end to the theory that one half of 
the human race ought to be systematically exploited by the other 
half. In America, a singular turn of affairs occurred; the battle 
was begun with the greatest zeal, and might have been won, but 
that American men disarmed the mass, all except a zealous few, 
and overwhelmed them, not by authority, but by lavish indulgence. 
This explains why American women have the reputation, not 
always undeserved, of selfishness. They have excessive sex 
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privileges, and scarcely any duties or responsibilities. But in 
proportion as the new régime of unlimited indulgence prevailed 
more and more, Feminism became feebler and feebler, until to-day 
in the country where women have the most sovereignty over men, 
they have ceased to advance, and are indifferent to the rights and 
duties of citizenship. 

In New Zealand, there has been a fairly orderly progression 
towards a larger life, filled not so much with new pleasures and 
privileges, as with new tasks and wider duties, new powers 
balanced by heavier responsibilities. The leaders would have had 
much easier lives if they had left the movement alone and amused 
themselves. On the whole, Feminism followed much the same 
course in the colony as elsewhere. But there are some special 
features of interest, and one is that to-day women are more 
advanced there than in any other country, with the possible excep- 
tion of Finland. Now that the movement has had such a vigorous 
revival in England, the position of New Zealand women is 
beginning to attract almost as much notice as its Labour legisla- 
tion. Another peculiarity is that the history of Feminism has been, 
as it were, compressed within the brief period of colonial existence, 
so that it is possible to trace all its phases from the beginning up 
to the present date. It began some thirty or forty years ago 
amongst a community which swung naturally towards the side of 
progress, but which, nevertheless, had imported a considerable share 
of sex-prejudice, both amongst the orthodox Scotch settlers and 
tradesmen of Otago, and amongst the cultured English gentlemen 
of Canterbury. The stronger tendency was progressive. Many 
of the artificialities and conventionalities of an old civilisation. were 
shaken off among the uncompromising realities of early colonial 
days. People began to judge things on their own merits and not 
according to traditions. Then, too, New Zealand has had an 
exceptional record as a field for every practicable kind of social 
experiment. Its colonisation was not left to chance, but was care- 
fully planned on the scheme of a model community ; in Canterbury, 
of the English type; in Otago, of the Scotch type; while in the 
North, Bishop Selwyn laboured to form a Nineteenth Century Iona. 
The original lines could not be ngidly kept, but they can still be 
plainly traced. The ideal of a model state still remains inefface- 
ably impressed on the minds of New Zealanders. Amongst 
political men and the labouring classes, it has had practical results 
in a series of sweeping reforms of the capitalistic system. Amongst 
literary men, and amongst advanced women, who are by tempera- 
ment and circumstances inclined to ideals above those of practical 
and immediate expediency, it has produced a marked Utopianism. 
Some of the best books written in New Zealand have been sketches 
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of imaginary states, beginning with Butler's “Erewhon,” and 
continued a few years ago by a most suggestive book, “ Limanora.” 
The most earnest women feel strongly the impulse towards more 
perfect conditions. Numbers have been originally drawn into the 
movement. solely from a desire to get some reform effected. This 
is especially true of the Prohibitionists who did the hardest share 
of the fighting for the Franchise, with the object of suppressing the 
liquor traffic. 

The opposition to Feminism has not been a negligible quality 
in the colony, but it has been comparatively free from bitterness. 
The hardships and dangers of settlement amongst wild hills and 
plains, and untenanted coasts, brought men and women closer to- 
gether, and helped to make them better friends and comrades. 
The earliest of “Canterbury Rhymes” was written by Mr. J. 
Fitzgerald, on board the ship that brought out the first “ Pilgrims,” 
and one verse suggests that this closer comradeship began with the 
birth of the colony :— 

“Fill again before we part, brothers, 
Fill the deepest draught of all, 

To the loved ones of our hearts, brothers, 
Who reward and share our toil, 

From husbands and from brothers, 

All honour be their due, 

The noble maids and mothers 

Of the land we are going to.” 

Fifty-six years later, in the most recent collection of New 
Zealand verse, the compilers remark in their preface: “A fair 
proportion of these makers are women, as is only fitting in a land 
where one of the duties true chivalry owes is thought to be a 
lessening, as far as may be, of the disadvantages of sex.” So it has 
been from first to last; there have been men, as well as women 
Feminists, and the men have been amongst the chief and strongest 
of the country; philanthropists, politicians, university professors ; 
reformers of all classes. It was the friendship of male champions 
and the comparative moderation of opponents which made it pos- 
sible for the movement to be conducted without loss of dignity by 
women. Our French critic, M. Siegfried, observes of the National 
Council: “It must be said to the honour of New Zealand that all 
these discussions have passed with the greatest calmness and 
correctness.” This remark is even more true with regard to the 
educational than to the political advance. 

The first wave of advance was towards the development of 
talents and faculties; the second, which is still continuing, was 
towards the removal of those obsolete restrictions, which excluded 
women from a larger sphere than the purely domestic. The earlier 
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process was necessary before the second was possible. There was 
no more egotism involved in the one than in the other. The first 
University students felt that they were studying with a larger 
object than the culture of their own minds; their success had a 
significance that was not merely personal; they were like the 
ancient athletes who won victory more for their city than for 
themselves. When their own course was finished they turned with 
equal or even greater enthusiasm to the training of other girls. A 
considerable share of courage was required by the pioneers of 
education, who had to overcome discouragement and ridicule. 
They had to deny themselves many girlish pleasures, and to live 
laborious days. The best proofs that they were not inspired solely 
by personal ambition is the comradeship that prevailed amongst 
them, the help they gave each other, and their zeal in educating 
new generations of students. We had in the colony women of the 
type of Miss Beale. Their work was done thoroughly, though too 
quietly to attract much notice. They had generous assistance given 
them by men, and the struggle throughout has been not so much 
between an army of men and an army of women, as between a 
band of progressives and a host of unreasoning obstructionists of 
both sexes. At first, the reformers concentrated their attention 
upon raising women, but as they entered into the fields of wider 
activity, they began to include in their views more of the general 
interests of both sexes. This simply means that the Feminists at 
first were obliged to advance step by step. The New Zealand 
University was the first within the British Empire to grant degrees 
to women, and the first woman entitled to style herself B.A. was 
Miss Kate Edger, of Auckland. The first Colonial who took an 
Honours degree was Mrs. Macmillan Brown (#ée Helen Connon), 
who founded the Christchurch Girls’ High School. This school for 
long held the highest place in the colony, and has sent out the 
greatest number of New Zealanders, who have won distinction in 
the Colony and abroad. Of Mrs. Brown’s pupils, several became 
in their turn Lady Principals of other High Schools ; others became 
lady doctors, lawyers, or journalists. Like most Colonials, Mrs. 
Brown did not despise domesticity, but introduced into her school 
special classes for cooking and dressmaking. She also attached 
great importance to physical culture, and in order to prevent over- 
study abolished all home lessons. While still supervising her 
school, she became herself wife and mother, and the last years of 
her life were devoted to her husband (her former University 
professor), and to their children. Her personal charm and dignity 
had a great influence over the character of colonial girl students, 
and it also helped to bring into the attitude of men some touch of 
chivalry. She represented the highest type of woman scholar, 
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never aggressive, devoid of sex-antagonism, not troubling even to 
defend her aims, but resolutely keeping to her purpose and leaving 
her work to justify itself. 

In the New Zealand University the two sexes are educated 
together on perfectly equal terms. This system has now been 
working between thirty and forty years, and it has been a success. 
There has been a little harmless gossip, and several college 
marriages have occurred, but there has been no scandal. There 
is no class amongst which social functions are conducted with more 
propriety than amongst the mixed class of students. One result 
has been to make lasting friendships between men and women 
more common than elsewhere. Americans say that in the States, 
co-education leads to so much love-making that study is neglected. 
Now and then the same complaint has been made, though not very 
seriously, by some of our own Professors, and yet it remains a fact 
that in our mixed University, the students are, as a whole, rather 
more industrious than those in the English Universities, where the 
two sexes are separated. Meeting in an everyday manner in the 
lecture rooms is less likely to lead to “sensational developments ” 
than dancing in ball rooms. And finally, when male students are 
prevented from enjoying the society of the other sex in a natural 
and open way, they are more likely to seek it in a less wholesome 
manner. 

New Zealand furnishes a good example of equality in higher 
education. An extraordinarily large number of girls go through 
their university course; the proportion to the female population 
must be many times greater than the corresponding proportion 
within the Kingdom.1 The average standard of education and 
mental capacities in both sexes is more nearly on a level than in 
the Old World; and women do not feel constrained to defer on all 
points to the judgment of men, nor do they think of affecting 
ignorance, for fear lest they may incur odium. The highest level 
of scholarship amongst English women is no doubt above that of 
Colonials, but I am dealing now with averages. In the early days 
of the colony, when the girl students studied under the impulse of 
an enthusiastic Feminism, they often had more brilliant successes 
than the men, but at present the balance is slightly in the other 
direction. For some years now the enthusiasm for education has 
sobered down into a steady fulfilment of a routine task. There is 
something that verges on tragedy in the complete accomplishment 
of any reform, or so it must seem to those who have felt unbounded 
hopes, and who afterwards see the results fall so far short of what 
they have hoped for. The higher education of women is an 


1. It is not possible to give any figures for this comparison, since at Cambridge 
and Oxford so many women scholars are still excluded from the honours they earn. 
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established system, and now it shows innumerable defects. Per- 
haps the real cause of trouble is that we have not yet reached the 
true conception of the training that best fits either men or women 
to play their part in the world. The failures of reforms are rather 
apparent than real. The tragic sense comes from over-estimating 
the effects of each separate measure. We imagine we see the 
whole social system regenerated, and find that we have only cured 
one disease, or perhaps only temporarily improved the general 
health, while the whole body still remains imperfect. And yet it is 
a good thing and a great thing to have cured even the one disease. 

The political agitation. followed close after the educational, 
but it is curious that its leaders, though sharing in the general 
benefits of higher education, were not, as a class, drawn from the 
ranks of graduates and scholars. There have been some excep- 
tions to this rule, amongst them Mrs. Allen (ée Stella Henderson), 
who, after taking a high degree in Arts, and afterwards a legal 
degree, earned distinction as a Parliamentary Press reporter, a 
writer of serious journalism, a lawyer, and a member of the National 
Council of Women, in which her special department was the 
industrial condition of shop girls. Anti-Suffragists may be sur- 
prised to hear that Mrs. Allen, like most typical Colonials, is 
experienced in domestic as well as in civic matters. The great 
battle was fought over the Franchise, and even opponents now 
admit that it was fought with moderation and a complete absence 
of violence. At the same time, the New Zealanders are not entitled 
to claim superiority over the English Suffragists. If they showed 
more dignity, they had not, on the other hand, the same self- 
sacrifice and heroism required of them. It was to Mrs. Kate 
Sheppard more than to anyone else, man or woman, that the 
passing of the Bill was due. The immediate consequence was an 
increase of political activity amongst women. It is quite true that 
many instances may be quoted of women voting blindly under the 
directions of husbands or other male relatives, but dealing with 
broad results and not with details, it will be found that the average 
New Zealand woman of to-day takes more interest in politics than 
she did before the enfranchisement, and much more than is shown 
by the average unenfranchised woman in the Old World. A recent 
writer on New Zealand, who does not make the slightest direct 
reference to the Feministic movement, specially comments on the 
colonial girl’s intelligent interest in politics.2 And beyond question 
there has been an improvement in the laws which specially affect 
women. The Divorce Law grants divorce to women on the same 
terms as to men, and this means an important victory over the deep- 


2. ‘* Adrift in New Zealand.” (Way Elkington). 
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rooted prejudice in favour of a high standard of morals for the 
female sex and a low standard for the male. The raising of the 
age of consent was another result. The conditions of female 
labour in workshops and factories have been improved, though 
there is still much to be done in this direction. There are also 
many measures of general reform which were for years on the pro- 
gramme of the women’s political societies, for which they agitated 
both in public and in private and which subsequently became law. 
It is not easy to say exactly how far any special measure has been 
due to women, but certainly in some cases the suggestion of reform 
came from them ; while others, e.g. the Liquor Act of 1895, though 
this was certainly not the law the Feminists wanted, were indirectly 
due to pressure from them. It was through the zealous co-opera- 
tion of women with men that the partial and cautious system of 
Prohibition has been conceded and the Liquor Traffic has been 
suppressed in some districts. Three Acts passed last year are on 
the lines advocated as far back at 1898-99 by leading Feminists. 
One Act provides that persons convicted repeatedly of the same 
crime may be declared habitual criminals and sentenced not to 
incessant short sentences, but to a reformatory prison, and that they 
shall be discharged only on the recommendation of the Supreme 
Court and after giving evidence to prove that they are reformed. 
The Habitual Drunkard’s Act makes similar provision in the case 
of drunkards, who are to be sent to some institution for the cure of 
drunkenness. The Juvenile Offenders’ Act aims at keeping chil- 
dren who are accused of crime from contact with hardened 
criminals; it provides that a child under sixteen shall not remain 
in gaol or lock-up pending trial, but shall either be sent on bail 
to his parents or be put in charge of some charitable religious organ- 
isation or public institution for the care of children; and that the 
magistrate may, instead of convicting, admonish the child. I 
remember Mrs. Ada Wells, a member of the Children’s Aid Society, 
and one of the founders of the New Zealand National Council of 
Women, urging the necessity of a measure of this kind seven years 
before it became law. But the widest effects of enfranchisement 
have been indirect and social; it has raised the status of women 
and increased their independence of character and the consideration 
shown them in their homes, in places of business and in public 
New Zealand women do not take the apologetic and subdued tone 
customary in the Old World, although there is some mutual con- 
sideration between the sexes. The results on general politics 
apart from sex have been to increase the majority of that party 
which was already in power; and also to give fresh impulse to 
progressive legislation. There is one minor point which may be 
worth the consideration of politicians; their own attitude during 
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the struggle is likely to have some perceptible effect on the attitude 
towards them and their party that will be taken by the active and 
propagandising section of political women when they are enfran- 
chised. The hesitation of Mr. Seddon’s Government over the 
Suffrage Bill helped on the split in the ranks of New Zealand 
Liberals into the followers of the Premier and the Progressive 
Liberals. The latter, who are specially favoured by the Feminists, 
are at present in a decided minority, but their turn may come some 
day, and meanwhile they often prove a thorn in the side of the 
Ministry. Even in London the “innate conservatism of women” 
is, I am convinced, rather a myth. The Lyceum Club, though its 
members are of all parties, shows a progressive spirit that is in 
marked contrast to the masculine clubs of Piccadilly, and it is one 
of the few haunts of the cultured and prosperous in which it is 
possible to avow oneself a Socialist, without incurring the penalty 
of ostracism. In New Zealand the reform programme of the 
Women’s National Council has been most extensive, and steadily 
in advance of the Government. It is indeed curiously like the 
programme of the English Social Democratic League. Amongst 
its objects are: an equal rate of wages for both sexes, when the 
work done is equal; the economic independence of wives, z.¢., their 
legal right to a fixed proportion of their husband’s earnings; the 
municipalisation of public utilities, e.g. gas and trams; the extinc- 
tion of Party Government; the Referendum to the people on all 
important questions ; the substitution of an Elective Executive for 
the Upper House ; the change (now partially accomplished) of our 
irrational prison system into a system of reforming criminals, or, 
if they prove incorrigible, of permanently confining them; the 
extension of Government aid to secondary education; and the 
advocacy of peace and arbitration instead of war. Plainly the 
political Feminists are humanitarian in object and socialistic in 
method. The best critical view of them is that in M. Siegfried’s 
“La Démocratie en Nouvelle Zélande.” The New Zealand women, 
M. Siegfried points out, have won some place in the political life 
of the country. The difference between their National Council 
and the corresponding assemblies in Europe is that the New Zea- 
landers have in their hands a real power, and their views, supported 
by votes, can very easily reach Parliament and be transformed into 
laws. “Jl y a la autre chose qu'une discussion académtjue et les 
femmes y font une sorte d’apprentissage parliamentaire.” Mrs. 
Sheppard’s election work, we are told, has won her the respect of 
all, and no doubt the fear of some. In short, in New Zealand, “Ze 
mouvement feministe est sorti de lage héroique pour entrer dans 
Pere des realisations pratiques et lentes.” MM. Siegfried says of 
the members of the National Council that they show a hatred of 
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compromise and a disdain of practical necessities; they have the 
feminine mentality, always an enemy of half measures, which indeed 
they regard as pacts with evil or error; theirs is the Nonconformist 
conscience, narrow, rigorous and impracticable; they have never 
given up the English religious point of view ; questions of morality 
appeal to them before all others and the least concession is regarded 
as a weakness and a betrayal ; this attitude distinguishes them from 
New Zealand men who are practical and moderate. It must be 
remembered that this is the criticism of a foreigner, who evidently 
is not himself a Feminist. From the purely critical and non- 
sympathetic point of view, it is true as far as it goes. But any- 
one who has the least knowledge of London Socialists from the 
outside, can hardly fail to observe that with a slight paraphrase of 
the references to the Nonconformist conscience and morality, the 
whole passage applies to them as much as to Feminists ; the hatred 
of compromise and disdain of practical necessities ; the impatience 
of half measures and concessions. The same charge of vastness 
and vagueness in their programme has been made against the 
Feminists and the Socialists. The reason is the same in both 
cases ; neither Feminists nor Socialists are in the current of politi- 
cal activity; they have no means of personally carrying out any 
reforms great or small, consequently they are free to indulge in 
counsels of perfection and schemes for an ideal commonwealth, 
without considering the difficulties that face an executive Govern- 
ment. It is not altogether a question of “feminine mentality.” 


And there is a good side to this idealism and even to fanaticism. 
An executive power is liable to fall into jog-trot routine, and it 
needs the higher aims, the greater enthusiasm of outside idealists 
to rouse it to extraordinary efforts. Feminists, like Socialists, are 
fertile in suggesting remedies and stimulating a spirit of humanity, 
and both parties often find themselves ridiculed, but their sugges- 
tions considered. 

In an article contributed some time ago to the North American 
Review,’3 there is a much more sympathetic view of the woman 
movement in New Zealand than that quoted above. The writer, 
a colonial journalist, thus sums it up: “As a matter of fact neither 
the Wild Woman nor the New Woman of the comic papers has 
yet come to the front in New Zealand, and it is doubtful if either 
species exists in the colony. If the term New Woman is fairly 
applicable to women of culture and character merely because they 
desire to effect reforms called for on the broad principles of social 
justice, then it may be applied to a good many women of New 
Zealand. Women in New Zealand, like women elsewhere, are 


3- ‘* Women in New Zealand.” J. Christie, ‘‘ North American Review,” 1899. 
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influenced by their feelings, but in advocating matters of public 
policy they are seldom at a loss for sound constitutional or economic 
reasons. Men need have no fear that women will unfeminize 
themselves. They will still be mothers, sisters, sweethearts and 
wives; and it will be only in exceptional cases that they will 
compete directly with men in governing the world and in doing 
its more strenuous work. But as a citizen, woman’s human and 
economic value is equal to that of man. On this plane (ze. 
citizenship) there must be no economic or other distinction. This 
is all that is meant by the woman movement, at least in New 
Zealand.” The article illustrates an attitude common amongst 
New Zealand men, who without being themselves Feminists are 
not prejudiced against any reasonable claims. 

The views of Mrs. Sheppard and her fellow workers are ex- 
pressed by themselves: “We do not think that the interests of 
women are contrary to those of men; we only believe that when 
affairs have taken their due course, men and women will work side 
by side. But we have not come to that yet, and humanity has 
not yet seen man and woman arrived at their full harmonious 
development. We work for humanity. We do not desire to lower 
man, but on the contrary to raise woman to his level.” 4 

The sense of justice, the desire for progress and the faith in 
the future have been, in New Zealand, just as elsewhere the 
guiding principles of the woman movement. There have been 
mistakes; there have been occasional failures. The case of the 
Lady Mayor and the Lady Councillor who lost their tempers are 
continually quoted as evidence against Feminism ; these ladies do 
not seem to have behaved worse than male councillors often do in 
the Colony, but no allowance was made for them and perhaps it was 
well that the standard of behaviour should be kept high amongst 
women. But their case has been a marked exception to the rule, 
and I hope this slight sketch may show what the real character 
and work of Feminists have been. Several absurd and misleading 
statements about the example of New Zealand have been lately 
published in English periodicals. The writers evidently are not 
acquainted with the women’s programme, nor with any of the 
leading women themselves, but consider that the mere fact of hav- 
ing lived in the Colony entitles them to settle every colonial ques- 
tion. For example, one lady recently informed the British public 
that for some unexplained reason possessing a vote had made women 
more spiteful, while another asserted that it had not redressed 
any sex grievances, and in total ignorance of the amended Divorce 
Law she specially instanced the (alleged unequal conditions of 
divorce in New Zealand. A much commoner misstatement is that 
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New Zealand politicians gave the franchise to women without the 
least effort on their part and without the least regard for political 
justice. There was a hard and persistent struggle carried on for 
years, and I can well recall the anxiety of our leaders during the 
crisis and then the final triumph. At the centre of the agitation 
was a zeal for justice; and it was the energy of such women as 
Mrs. Sheppard and such men as Sir John Hall that finally prevailed 
over the indecision of the Ministry and the indifference or oppo- 
sition of the mass. 

One concession must be made to the Anti-Suffragists. The 
Franchise has not brought the millennium. It will not do so in 
England. . But neither will the Theory of Evolution nor Socialism, 
nor even a new religion. What I have said of the comparative 
failure of higher education applies with still more force to en- 
franchisement. New Zealand women are not yet on an equal 
footing with men and there is still exploitation in shops and fac- 
tories. At first sight, it seems doubtful whether their influence 
has raised the standard of morality either within Parliament or 
outside. But a little more investigation will show that some long 
standing evils are slowly decreasing and that some at least of the 
Feminists’ aims are being reached. The heart and brain of women 
as well as of men are at work now for the service of the country, 
and the result has been an acceleration of progress. The sense 
of dissatisfaction that most earnest workers feel after their immed- 
iate objects are accomplished is perhaps a good and not a bad 
sign. It means that they are ready for fresh efforts and further 
advances. Even political emancipation is as yet only half com- 
plete, for women are expressly excluded from both Houses 
of Parliament. More than once the removal of this dis- 
ability has been suggested by colonials. The New Zealand 
Graphic lately published a number of sketches of a future 
House of Dames, and though these were slightly satiric, 
the satire took a mild form. New Zealand may before 
long follow the example of Finland, which has beaten the 
record of progress in Feminism. But neither admission to Par- 
liament nor any other concession will suddenly transform society. 
The social body, in order to keep healthy, must be not once regen- 
erated, but continuously undergoing a process of regeneration, atom 
by atom. There is no rest, no completion. The claim of Feminism 
to respect is not that it will bring perfection into the world, but 
simply that it represents one phase of evolution and that it works 
along with many other movements towards the general good, 
against a party of mere obstruction and stagnation. 


EDITH SEARLE GROSSMANN. 








JULY. 


AN INTERNATIONAL AUXILIARY 
LANGUAGE. 


AN interesting and curious book might be written on the history of 
controversy. It would bring out with startling wealth of illustration, 
and not without casting instructive sidelights on the foibles of many 
a first class mind, two main points. In the first place it would show 
what extraordinary positions even men of trained scientific habit of 
thought will take up, and what strange arguments they will con- 
descend to employ under the strain of polemics. Great men are 
very human. Secondly, such a book, if written in a really impartial 
and scientific spirit, might convey a very practical lesson towards 
the formation of sane judgment, and might profitably form part of a 
university historical or philosophical course. The lesson is that in 
summing up the pros or the cons in any given quarrel, a large dis- 
count must frequently be allowed for mutually destructive argu- 
ments advanced, often in perfect good faith, on the same side of the 
cause at issue. A good example of this weakening of a case by its 
own partisans, is afforded by the attack now being made upon the 
cause of universal neutral language, though this cause is championed 
by men of broad outlook, as supplying a widely felt need, that of 
a common medium of communication between the civilized nations 
of the world. 

Thus we have the spectacle of Mrs. Partington—no, Miss 
Bremner—plying her little English mop in the April number of 
School against the steadily advancing world-tide of Esperanto; 
whilst in the very same month Mr. Payen-Payne, in the Journal of 
Education, takes up French arms against their common sea of 
troubles. “The modern Babel-builders are an impious crew,” they 
cry, “and must be put to confusion.” Why? Because, says Miss 
Bremner, the international language is English. Because, says Mr. 
Payen-Payne, the international language is French. Verdict? 
“ Honours divided: international rivalry barring the way as before 
to practical utilitarian reform.” 

Both writers draw freely on M. Novicow, who contributed a 
long article on the subject to the December number of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes. He represents the French national point of 
view, and will hear nothing of an artificial auxiliary neutral code- 
language, which would, he says, displace French from its proud 
hegemony of the civilized world. Miss Bremner, though sharing 
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his antipathy to a neutral language, undertakes to confute his claim 
to French linguistic supremacy, and urges the claim of English. 
Surely, the mere fact that similar nationalistic arguments are ad- 
vanced with such feeling on both sides of the Channel, affords the 
strongest possible proof that the question will not, and cannot, 
settle itself amicably in favour of any national language. 


In this case the arguments against a worldwide recognized 
means of inter-communication, an international linguistic coinage as 
it were, not only destroy each other, but do actually, taken in con- 
junction, knock the bottom out of the opposition, and establish the 
principle of the party of progress. 


What is this principle? This: That it is easier and more 
economical to transact international affairs in one easy language 
than in a multiplicity of much harder ones. Provide a language so 
easy that every one, even the elementary school child, and the non- 
linguist, can learn to read, write, and speak it in a few months, 
without costly residence abroad, and you have put into the hands of 
the humblest workers in any land a key to the thoughts and actions 
of the rest of the world. 


And here, upon the threshold of the discussion, a common 
misconception must be removed. The promoters of Esperanto do 
not aim at supplanting any national language, or in any way 
prejudicing any national literature. Esperanto is no Aaron’s rod. 
It were, indeed, a case of “the biter bit” if any Englishman, 
Frenchman, or any other countryman, were to assist in hatching 
out a double-tongued (or rather, in this case, a single-tongued) 
serpent, which should swallow up all its competitors, and take their 
place. It is a poor thing to attribute lack of good faith to 
opponents ; but, when all allowances are made for diversity of view, 
it is hard to take quite seriously this particular bogey, which some 
anti-Esperantists have conjured up—to wit, the destined dis- 
appearance of all national languages before the onslaught of the 
linguistic Zarvenu. It is the hardest thing in the world to extirpate 
a national language, as has been proved over and over again in the 
case of weaker peoples, who have been politically absorbed by more 
powerful neighbours, and have lost their independent nationality. 
Not all the forces of organised repression, acting systematically 
over a long period, are able to accomplish the task. Ask a Pole 
what is left of unhappy Poland, a kingdom long since divided and 
given to the Russian, the German, and the Austrian. Whether he 
now serve the Czar, the Kaiser, or the house of Hapsburg, your 
Pole may answer you, in the international language of the medizval 
world (you certainly won’t understand him if he speaks Polish): Sz 
monumentum requiris circum...... audi. It is the survival of his 
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Zanguage, and that in spite of heavy odds, that makes him feel him- 
self at every minute of the day a Pole. If a weak and divided 
people insists upon and succeeds in maintaining its tongue against 
all comers—and a dead set has been made at Polish in more than 
one quarter—it is mere idiocy to talk of any free and vigorous 
nation, such as the English or French, voluntarily abandoning its 
language with all its treasures of literature, history, and tradition. 

And if we Esperantists are not Jacobs, or supplanters, neither 
are we Esaus, that we should barter our birthright, our mother 
tongue, for a mess of Esperanto, however “ potty ” it may be, to use 
schoolboy slang. Regarded as a business proposition, when it is a 
case of communicating with all or any of the other nations of the 
world, a single, simple international auxiliary language offers a 
“soft option,” as compared with the costly and laborious task of 
acquiring the many far harder national idioms, which would be 
required in order to command an equally wide range. But it will 
be a long and cold day, as the Canadians say, before the language 
of Shakespeare or that of Moliére gives way to a language without 
a history for home use. 

The fact is that the opponents of Esperanto are enjoying a 
cheap triumph in knocking down a bogey of their own creation. Let 
it once be grasped that international code-language is a gigantic 
labour-saving appliance (mechanical if you will), and much of the 
misinformed criticism, semi-sentimental, semi-Chauvinistic, and in 
many cases wholly prejudiced, will fall to the ground. Let it be 
understood that standardization of language is of practical utility, 
just in the same way as standardization of weights and measures 
is useful (cf. the use of the metric system all over the Continent) ; 
just as the postal convention is useful, or the international maritime 
code, or the rule of the road at sea, or the standard railway gauge 
that permits trains to run through from one system to another. Let 
it be understood that it is beginning at the wrong end of the 
question to criticise Esperanto as if it were invented because there 
are not enough languages already, or because the languages of 
Shakespeare, Goethe, Dante, or Moliére, are not perfect enough 
instruments of expression, or for any of the various quaint reasons 
assigned by ill-informed critics. 

To begin at the right end of the question is to reason with 
one-self dispassionately, somewhat as follows: “Is there much 
intercourse between different nations? Is this intercourse increas- 
ing ccnstantly, with the growth of business, travel, and means of 
communication? Is there any language difficulty to be overcome ? 
How is this language difficulty overcome at present? Could it be 
overcome in any easier, cheaper, and more efficient way, ¢.g., by any 
invention or convention? Steam has largely solved, in our time, 
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the difficulty of the former barriers of space ; could any analogous 
invention render the same service to our sons in removing the 
barriers of language ?” 


Put the thing in this way. Suppose for a moment that there 
existed (as in point of fact, there does exist), an artificial language, 
capable of expressing all the ideas necessary for international inter- 
course, and suppose that any one could learn this language in one 
hour. Surely every one would devote the one hour to it. Similarly, 
if it took two hours to learn to use it, most people would manage 
to give the two hours. This means that the thing is zz principle 
desirable. It becomes, then, merely a question of degree ; how long 
will it really take to acquire practical mastery of the universal 
auxiliary language? In short, is the game worth the candle? 


Now it is submitted that this is the way to approach the 
matter, and that no one is competent to give a negative answer to 
the question: “Is the universal introduction of Esperanto as an 
auxiliary language desirable?” unless he has made some serious 
study of the language itself, and is in a position to controvert the 
following facts. They are advanced as facts, and abundant evidence 
of their truth will be produced, if desired. 

(1) Esperanto is far easier to acquire than any national foreign 
language. 

(2) Many people, all over the world, are constantly writing to 
each cther in Esperanto, and speaking it when they meet, after 
learning it a? home for only a few weeks or months in evening 
classes, or by private study. A large number of these people are 
of the type that could never possibly learn to use a national foreign 
language in the same way, whether owing to their previous rela- 
tively low degree of education, or to lack of facilities, such as good 
lessons or foreign residence. In fact, Esperanto opens the cosmo- 
politan outlook to thousands who would otherwise remain without 
at. 

(3) Over forty newspapers and magazines are now (May, 1908) 
published regularly in Esperanto, treating of the most diverse 
subjects. Their number is increasing every month. At present 
they represent all the principal European and North and 
South American States, Japan, India, the Philippines, etc. 
A glance through these (most of them are to be seen 
in the reading room of the British Esperanto Association, 
British Museum Station Building, 133-6, High Holborn), 
will convince any one that the question is no longer open, as to 
whether Esperanto can efficiently express all ordinary topics. It is 
no use proving by theoretical argument that an artificial language 
can’t adequately convey ideas of all kinds, when the thing is being 
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done every day all over the world. No one is competent to flout 
Esperanto on the score of impossibility, until he has examined its 
existing press and literature. 

(4) Services have been held in Esperanto for divine worship 
(Geneva, August, 1906, and Cambridge, August, 1907), in which 
people of infinitely divergent race and creed, and many of no creed 
at all, sank for the moment their religious and ethnical differences, 
and united on the basis of common neutral speech in an act which 
made them feel their common humanity, and brought them closer 
together in spirit, as well as in body. No one who was present in 
the University Church at Cambridge on the opening Sunday of the 
Esperanto Congress last year, can fail to have been thrilled by the 
new, strange enthusiasm that pervaded the unique gathering. 
Great St. Mary’s was packed, floor and galleries, with a motley 
crowd, come together from the ends of the earth. Having regard to 
their diversity of religion, race and language, “ motley’s the only 
word.” Yet these hundreds rolled out the responses as with one 
voice. The marked and uniform accent of the Esperanto language, 
its full Italian vowels, its rhythmic phrasing and sonorous lilt render 
it particularly suitable for entoning or reciting in chorus. The effect 
was curiously stimulating. Many of the participants felt that they 
in that church were making a step towards the time when there 
shall be one flock and one shepherd. The opening lines of the 
Esperanto hymn— 

“ En la mondon venis nova sento, 

Tra la mondo iras forta voko.” 

“Into the world has come a new feeling, 

Through the world there goes a mighty call....” 
seemed to dive on the lips of men that day; and the echo may 
blend with the lives of our posterity, till it come to a full close in 
the world-symphony of the future. No longer a half-hearted and 
illusory “ concert of Europe,” but a world-concert—that is the goal 
to which pacifists and conscriptionists are alike advancing, though 
by different roads. This ideal will never be realized by a common 
auxiliary language alone. No! for it is not for words that nations 
fight. But surely few will deny that mutual knowledge increases 
mutual respect, and that diversity of language is a great bar between 
the nations, operating in millions of individual cases to prevent full 
development of mutual knowledge. As regards any organized 
attempt to remove this barrier, the world of to-day is about where 
it was in the days of the Roman Empire—probably not so far 
advanced, inasmuch as the pax Romana rested on a widespread 
cosmopolitanism, with official use of the Latin tongue. 

Once already, indeed, in its history has our old civilized world 
been through a phase of cosmopolitanism accompanied by a degree 
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of monoglottism. The concord was based on paganism, slavery, and 
repression. It went down. May we not look forward with hope (4uz 
espero) toa new cosmopolitanism, based broad and firm on liberty, 
mutual respect of the nations, and the brotherhood of man? In 
the tightening of the bonds that knit the nations universal auxiliary 
language will be a contributory cause, and only one among many. 
But need it be on that account a less powerful one? The future 
will decide. If it is taken up with the degree of unanimity which 
its practical utility would seem to merit, and which its recent rapid 
dissemination seems to foreshadow, perhaps we may not have to 
wait many years for our answer. Let the schools of the civilized 
world devote a few early hours of their children’s school time to 
simplified auxiliary language, and their bread will return to them 
manifold in after days.! 


WALTER J. CLARK. 


1. Readers desirous of obtaining a comprehensive view of the subject of inter- 
national language, its genesis, present conditions and prospects, are referred to 
‘International Language, Past, Present and Future,’”” by W. J. Clark (London: 
Dent & Co., 2/6 nett). 











JULY. 


OBSTACLES TO COLLECTIVISM. 


THE most foolish and absurd kind of belief or system, when 
vigorously propagated, can always find some supporters. Sensible 
people are often astonished to learn that some fanatical sect 
religious or otherwise has drawn to itself those of undoubted intel- 
lectual standing. Any new craze that comes out is taken up by 
people from whom better might be expected. Whilst these facts 
indicate the readiness of some people to lay hold of new systems 
and ideas, we look in vain for a single instance where any move- 
ment, however excellent, ever obtained the adherence and support 
of a//. Because of the endless points of difference in the tastes 
and aspirations of the individual members who compose society, 
universal agreement is practically impossible. The absolute 
essential to success in any movement is the obtaining of complete 
unanimity on the part of those who embrace it. 

Above all other movements in the world’s history, Socialism 
attempts that which the most daring ideal builder never contem- 
plated—the uniting together in one common bond all classes, 
creeds and interests of humanity. The perfect Social ideal is the 
identification of interests in the whole of society; not only must 
every individual agree with every other, in some things, but in a// 
things. Inasmuch as Socialism is not merely an industrial 
system, nor a political sect, but a combination of the two kinds of 
power, or rather the plenitude of domination, its claim surpasses 
that of every movement, economic or political, of which we have 
any trace. Why is Socialism not taken up and put into practice? 
Because, so far, people are not agreed on its advisability. But 
surely it is only a matter of time until everybody sees the inherent 
virtue and desirability of Socialism, and then no further delay will 
continue. Just precisely because Socialism must wait till every- 
body is convinced of its desirability, is it that the day of its adop- 
tion seems to be getting further away. In Trades Unionism, or 
organisations whose object is the furthering of some kind of re- 
search, scientific or philosophical, it matters not whether everybody 
agrees with them or not, so long as those interested work together, 
the rest of the world may do as they please. If Socialism concerns 
itself only with the welfare of the worker, whilst there still remain 
other classes in the State, then it ceases to be a movement in which 
the “whole of society” can participate; it merely becomes ai sub- 
ordinate division in the State, depending for its existence upon the 
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good will of the few, and not of the many. As we have already 
seen, Socialism seeks to regulate a// the affairs of society. The 
conduct of individuals is referable to some phase of legislative 
government in the nation. Not only industrial matters, but reli- 
gious and social legislation of various kinds must be undertaken by 
the government. To legislate for the “common good” means more 
than merely making laws for the maintenance of industrial equal- 
ity; the “common good” includes the various principles of conduct 
observed amongst separate sections of the community, especially 
religious matters will have to be satisfactorily dealt with by the 
responsible heads in the Socialist Commonwealth. If religious 
affairs be considered as forming no obstacle to the progress of 
legislation, some kind of agreement will have to be arrived at 
between all parties. Some will have to sink their religious con- 
victions for the “general good” or else such convictions will be 
protected and subsidised by the State. Secularisation of education 
in the schools may be objected to by a considerable portion of the 
community, and be strongly insisted upon by another. How will 
the Socialist government settle such difference ?—by doing away 
with religion in political affairs, and attending only to the material 
well-being of society! This is just where the trouble begins, 
because one section of society can hardly be expected to forego 
their settled convictions for the convenience of the other. The 
general good means justice and fair play to all, in all matters, 
political, religious and economic—and this must never be lost sight 
of. The Socialist idea of government includes all these elements 
of social life—how will equilibrium be maintained, unless force be 
applied to suppress the more clamourous and less important sec- 
tions of the State? To legislate for the industrial interests alone 
leaves other important interests—important to some at any rate— 
entirely neglected. Neglect of the latter is not compatible with 
the nature and scope of Socialism, which embraces a// that is con- 
nected with the progress of society. 

Behold then, the work Socialism has to do. It must bring 
into unison the many conflicting elements of social life as presented 
to-day. If it does not legislate with equal fairness for all parties, 
it must bring them all into agreement by the application of force; 
and this is rank tyranny, an intolerable bureaucracy, acting for the 
good of the predominant party. Before Socialism can begin to 
act, it must either suppress or bring all parties to agree 
in relation to religious representation in the State. This matter of 
religion cannot be rightly passed over when schemes of govern- 
ment are being formulated. No matter what Socialists or any- 
body else may think about religion having nothing to do with 
economic matters, it must be noticed as a reality, an obstacle to 
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the Socialist plan of government. Religious feelng is manifested 
in many forms, and the powers that be, cannot possibly evade the 
claims of religion as an integral part of Social life. Hence, the 
great difficulty to be overcome by the Collectivist Commonwealth 
is, to see that men holding a given set of religious opinions, which 
will infiuence their judgment when dealing with questions of Social 
government, will not be returned as representatives, because their 
presence would likely be prejudicial to the “general good”! Un- 
fortunately, however, it is not for the officials holding office at the 
moment to settle this: it is the special business of the community 
or rather the electorate, which of course is the whole of society, to 
determine what class of men shall represent them. This point is 
particularly emphasised by an actual instance on the part of one 
of the divisions of the Socialist Party immediately before the last 
General Election. In one of the Glasgow divisions, the L.R-C. 
(Labour Representation Committee) nominated Mr. George Barnes 
as a Socialist and Labour Member. The S.L.P. (Social Labour 
Party) strongly protested against the candidature of Mr. Barnes, 
for reasons best known to themselves, and issued a manifesto a 
few days before the poll, denouncing Mr. Barnes as a traitor, and 
an enemy to the cause of Socialism, and stated that they (the 
S.L.P.) would rather see the Unionist candidate, Mr. Bonar Law, 
returned for that constituency. It is not a question of why they 
differed with the L.R.C., the point is that they did differ, and when 
we find avowed champions of the labour cause differing so widely, 
how much more probable is it to find even greater divergencies 
amongst the “whole of society.” The dilemma is easily seen: the 
Socialist government that is to be, in reference to religious matters 
in the State, must either favour the Free-thought Party, who con- 
sider religion unnecessary, or countenance the claims of those who 
regard Christianity as having a right to dictate in secular affairs— 
as in religious instruction being given in the schools—and if one 
party is legalised in their action, there is an unwarrantable advan- 
tage given to such: but, on the other hand, if the claims of both 
parties are ignored, then indeed is set at nought the interest of the 
general good. 


In the economic aspect the difficulty of uniting the various 
factors in the production and distribution of commodities is no less 
insuperable. That factor which is presently the most unfortunate, 
the labour or wage earner of any kind, may in time be brought over 
as a whole to unite for their betterment, and the method required 
for the conviction of such is to make them realise their dependent 
and miserable state, and thus, being dissatisfied, they will begin 
to move towards improvement. But there are others in society 
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who form part of the economic machinery for the production of 
wealth, ie. the capitalist, the banker, commission agent, took- 
makers, and gamblers of various sorts, who make an easy living 
under present conditions: these will also have to be brought to the 
Socialist way of thinking, and more especially the Socialist way 
of acting, before the latter can make even a start as a new regime. 
How is this going to be done? The Capitalist is quite satisfied 
with things as they are, they suit him; so also the others, who toil 
not nor spin, as for instance the pensioned aristocracy, fat clerical 
livings under the established Church of England, etc—these do 
not wish to move, they are better off now than under Socialism. 
But they form part of society, and if the whole of society must 
unite and work for the benefit of all, how are these to be made dis- 
satished with their lot so that they may be induced to associate 
themselves with the emancipators of labour? Whilst the power 
and wealth of the Capitalist are against the advance of Socialism, 
the workers can, humanly speaking, do nothing. We are told by 
responsible leaders in the Socialist movement, that the Capitalist 
holds the life and soul, so to speak, of the worker in his hands. 
The labourer to-day is entirely in the power of the master. How 
vain, then, is the struggle of the fly against the elephant, for al- 
though collectively the workers outnumber the capitalist class, 
nevertheless, because of the present economic constitution, their 
numbers are unpotent. Not only does the capitalist control the 
means of producing wealth, but practically all the power of the 
State, the Army, Navy, Police, and all the forces that keep the 
masses in subjection, rests in his hands. How foolish then to talk 
of a struggle, in the sense of using force, political or physical, in 
opposition to the capitalist class who, on the admission of authori- 
ties in the Socialist movement, are practically invulnerable. 


How vain also is it to expect that even through the ballot box 
the worker can successfully displace the master—even here, as well 
as other departments in the State, the capitalist is all powerful— 
the only hope is in the endeavour to win over to the cause of labour 
the greatest enemy labour, or rather the labourer, has—the capi- 
talist and his satellites: stockbrokers, bankers, speculators, etc. 
These must be annexed to Socialism by peaceful means because 
they are too powerful to assimilate by force. Now, then, is it to 
be thought for a moment that such a class, who have everything to 
lose, will voluntarily unite themselves with the aims and aspirations 
of Socialism? Yet this must take place, or else Socialist ideals— 
the management of political and economic affairs by the whole 
community, for the whole community—will for ever remain 
idealistic. 
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Here then, is an insuperable difficulty in the way of the 
establishment of collectivism in industry. Capital does not stand 
in the way, but capitalists; and thus the fight is not against a 
system, which must be changed, but against individuals, hereby 
showing that the changing of the system cannot be accomplished 
without the changing of individuals. This point is usually 
ignored by Socialists; they attribute existing effects to wrong 
causes ; instead of the system being evil in itself, it is the conduct 
of individuals using that system that produces social misery and 
inequality. 


A further fallacy is discernible in Socialism by considering the 
assumption made that, under Socialism, the workers, or indeed 
everyone possessing voting prerogative—and, of course, in the 
Golden Age, universal suffrage will prevail—will have the power 
to turn out any member of the legislature who fails to act up to 
instructions. Under Socialism Parliamentary representatives are 
merely the delegates, the mouthpieces of the people, and the 
people’s will, not that of the members of Parliament, must be carried 
out. What a simple matter it is then, for the people to issue 
instructions to the different members, and if these behests are not 
faithfully adhered to, out they (the members) go. The assumption 
here is, that all the people act like one man, they all agree to have 
certain measures passed, and presumably they will all notice the 
precise point at which their representative swerves from the right 
path, and, of course, such representatives will be unanimously 
censured, if not removed altogether. How comfortable it is to feel 
that you have the power to order your parliamentary member about 
in obedience to your desires just in the same manner as you would 
deal with a housemaid or footman, were you in the position to 
employ such. The hollowness of this idea of complete control over 
members of the legislature will become apparent on observing the 
distinction between individual and collective controls. A person in 
your employ, in the sense of individual control, is wholly at your 
disposal in regard to the business for which you employed him ; if 
you are displeased with his work he can be turned out at the end 
of his term, and another more suitable servant put in his place. 
This cannot be done so easily under collective control. When you, 
as an elector, become convinced that a given member in the legis- 
lature falls short of your requirements, before you can turn him 
out, a few ¢rifling preliminaries must be observed. You must 
consult the man next door and see if he is minded to dispose of 
the unworthy (?) servant: the man over the way must also be of 
the same opinion as yourself regarding the undesirable (?) member 
of parliament; and, in short, you must get the majority of the 
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electorate—which, of course, will be the whole population of males 
and females of adult age—to agree with you before you can have 
the objectionable (?) member displaced. 

The unity of interest common to all workers should be suff- 
cient, we are told, to bind them together and cause them to work 
in harmony for the realisation of socialistic ideals. That much- 
quoted maxim, “ each for all, and all for each,” is unfortunately not 
always applicable judging from the attitude of one organisation 
towards another, and whose avowed object is the accomplishment 
of freedom and justice for the worker. All Socialist organisations 
are agreed that the condition of the great mass of the working class 
is intolerable, and must be altered at the earliest possible moment. 
But in the practical application of the “each for all, and all for 
each” principle, serious divergences take place. The method of 
attaining the end common to all Socialist workers is very different 
in each division—or, indeed, there would be no divisions or dif- 
ferent parties in the Socialist movement. Common ideals are not 
always brought about by common methods of action. This point 
is particularly illustrated in the case of the I.L.P., and the S.P.G.B. 
Socialist parties. Not merely in minor points do these associations 
disagree, but in the very essentials of the whole movement. The 
Independent Labour Party (1.L.P.) consider that immediate 
nationalisation of industries is the best method of arriving at the 
salvation of society. Therefore, they welcome every new aspect 
of municipal and state control that is brought forward. In their 
view Socialism consists in the aggregate of public control. The 
S.P.G.B. (Socialist Party of Great Britain) condemn this method of 
allowing important industries and forces of value to the workers 
to go under the control of municipal or governmental bodies. They 
describe such proceeding as “ State Capitalism,” and hold that the 
workers will be no better off under it than they are at present. 
They do not seem to want State control, they insist upon working 
class control, which is not of the nature of true Socialism, which 
forbids the domination of any class, and counsels the application 
of the above maxim; each for all, and all for each, irrespective of 
class or creed. In fact, the S.P.G.B. seem to regard the I.L.P. 
methods as retrogressive, and condemn their policy and programme 
almost im toto. Thus, in the Socialist Standard of February, 1907, 
the I.L.P. are severely handled in the statement:- “ The Indepen- 
dent Labour Party, who have long supported the Liberals and 
Progressives on the L.C.C. (London County Council) have issued 
a manifesto on the coming election, and have, in consequence, been 
repudiated by their friends. It is rather unkind after the way in 
which the LL.P. have worked for the capitalist majority. . . The 
hypocrisy of the Liberal Progressives is as plain as is the futility 
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of the policy of the LL.P. which mistakes municipal and State 
capitalism for Socialism.” 

The difficulty of maintaining unity is accentuated, when we 
remember that so-called Socialist organisations are banded together, 
not only to encompass a certain benefit or right for a given section, 
but the realisation of universal equality in all matters pertaining to 
the welfare of society. Men usually combine for the attainment 
of a single object: The United Irish League work together to 
obtain Home Rule for Ireland; or the Gaelic League put their 
heads together in order to restore and popularise the Celtic tongue. 
In each of these movements complete unanimity is comparatively 
easy to sustain because individual interests outside the movement 
are not involved. The Gaelic League might include in its member- 
ship, Catholics, Protestants, Freethinkers, Irishmen or Scotchmen, 
etc. ; all these having only ome common object, the restoration and 
preservation of the ancient language. Socialism, however, has not 
in view the accomplishment of a sing/e object ; its complete realisa- 
tion requires the successful dealing with many separate elements 
of social and economic government. Education, national defence, 
industrial management, religious training or otherwise, and many 
other things touching the personal and public life of the nation, have 
all to be satisfactorily attended to, and their general acceptance 
guaranteed, and this forms the major part of the work Socialism 
has to do. Viewed as a single organisation whose object is multi- 
farious in character, the chances of unity of action are exceedingly 
small. When the Gaelic League, for instance, has succeeded in 
realising the one purpose of its being, its work is done. But 
Socialism has to continually keep its members together, not only 
by obtaining one thing, but by making it next to impossible for 
them to disagree on other matters. 

Humanly speaking, the obstacles to Universal Collectivism are 
insuperable. Throughout the long ages of history we have no 
example of the ideal unification of interest embodied in speculative 
Socialism. Even in the centuries prior to the Reformation, when 
the people of these islands were of the one religion—the Catholic 
faith—the supernatural influence claimed by the Catholic Church 
in maintaining the marvellous unity of her members, did not extend 
to the other matters affecting society, for there was dissension and 
squabbling, not only amongst lords and princes, but even amongst 
Churchmen themselves in relation to political affairs To guarantee 
concerted action in society whereby all matters concerning social 
and economic life can be adjusted to the satisfaction of all parties 
is the cardinal point in the Socialist programme, because, without 
some kind of assurance that “each for all, and all for each.” will be 


believed and practised, social progress will be hopeless. 
P. DOUGAN. 
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IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 


THE title of the First Part of the Debtors’ Act of 1869 has led 
many persons to conclude that its object was to abolish imprison- 
ment for debt, and that the imprisonments which still take place 
are not—at least technically speaking—imprisonments for debt but 
for contempt of court. A glance at the Act however will remove 
this misapprehension. It does not purport to abolish imprison- 
ment for debt absolutely, but to abolish it with six exceptions, 
which are stated in detail in the Act itself. In these six excepted 
cases imprisonment for debt still remained legal; but the most 
important of them—imprisonment under the judgment-summons 
process—was continued in a modified form. It was provided that 
in future a mam could not be imprisoned merely because there was 
an unsatisfied judgment-debt due by him. The creditor was re- 
quired, before obtaining a committal order, to prove that the debtor 
had the means of paying the debt either at the time of applying to 
commit him or at some previous time since the entering up of the 
judgment, and that he had not paid the debt. Unfortunately the 
Statute did not specify the conditions of proof. It merely required 
that the proof of means to pay should be satisfactory to the parti- 
cular judge to whom the application was made; and proofs that 
would utterly fail to satisfy some judges have sufficed to obtain a 
committal-order from others. The Debtors’ Act also limited the 
period of detention to six weeks. 

However, proof of means to pay the debt could not have been 
given in a great many cases in which the debtor is now imprisoned, 
but for another modification introduced by the Debtors’ Act. After 
a judgment had been recovered the creditor was empowered to 
apply for an order that the debtor should pay the judgment-debt by 
instalments, and he might then obtain an order to commit the 
debtor to prison for non-payment of one or more instalments on 
proving that the debtor had the means of paying the instalment or 
instalments since the instalment-order was made. (This seems to 
have been anerror. The intention was, I presume, to provide that 
proof should be given that he had the means of paying the instal- 
ments in arrear, when or at some time since they became due). 
The original debt was thus split up into a number of smaller debts 
(sometimes only amounting to a shilling or two) for each of which 
the debtor could be separately imprisoned, the limitation 
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of six weeks’ imprisonment for each debt being thus to 
a large extent nugatory. By making the instalment 
small enough it was _ usually found possible to convince 
the judge that the debtor had the means of paying the 
instalments. Debtors who never had, and perhaps never will 
have, the means of paying the entire debt may thus be 
repeatedly imprisoned and oneratéd with repeated items of costs 
for not paying two or more of the smaller debts into which it has 
been split up by the instalment order: and the benefit which the 
debtor acquired by the provision that there should be no imprison- 
ment without proof of means to pay has been to a great extent 
nullified by these instalment orders. This provision for payment 
by instalments was probably originally intended for the benefit of 
the debtor, but its real effect is altogether prejudicial to him. (As 
in this case there is an order to pay which is disobeyed the result- 
ing imprisonment may be easily mistaken for imprisonment for 
contempt of court But the resemblance is only superficial. Thé 
debtor’s treatment in prison and the conditions required for his 
release are quite different from those in the case of a prisoner for 
contempt). 

That however the Statute never contemplated abolishing im- 
prisonment for debt and substituting imprisonment for contempt 
of court is made plainer by another exception, viz., imprisonment for 
non-payment of rates (included in a larger exception relating to the 
summary jurisdiction of magistrates). No judgment or order to 
pay the rates is here necessary, and want of means to pay is no 
excuse. On proof that the rate has been assessed on the debtor 
and that it cannot be levied by distress on his goods, he is sent 
to prison for a fixed period terminable by payment of the rates. 
With regard to maintenance-orders etc., the better opinion appears 
to be that proof of want of means to pay is sufficient to prevent a 
legal imprisonment, but the cases are tried before the 
Justices of the Peace at petty sessions, and it is believed that this 
condition (which is not expressed in the Statute) is often disregarded 
by them. During the year 1907 there were in round numbers 
12,000 persons committed to prison under the judgment-summons 
process and about 8,000 under the other five exceptions to the 
abolition of imprisonment for debt comprised in the Debtors’ Act. 
In the census of the prison population taken in March last, only 
248 debtors out of 800 appear to have been imprisoned under the 
judgn:ent-summons process, but 12,000 imprisonments in the year 
would lead me to think that the average number of prisoners under 
the judgment-summons process would be at least 500 instead of 
250, so that the census happened to be taken when this class of 
prisoners was unusually small. Still it will be seen that to treat 
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all imprisonments for debt as taking place under the judgment- 
summons process and warrants from the County Court judges is 
a great mistake. The other five exceptions in the Debtors’ Act 
claim a large number of victims. 

A history of imprisonment for debt would be interesting, but 
would occupy too much space even if I were competent to deal with 
it. I shall therefore mention a few facts only which may 
help to explain how the present condition of things arose. The 
law of imprisonment for debt dates back to the time when there 
was little trade. Cash payments were the rule and credit the 
exception. Debts seldom carried interest, and when they did so 
the rate was limited by the usury laws. Hence probably the 
stringent methods adopted for the recovery of debts. But as 
trade expanded and credit became more general among traders, the 
law made a distinction between trader-debtors and non-traders. 
The trader could be made—or could on his own application become 
—bankrupt, in which case, on giving up all his property for the 
benefit of his creditors, he could (if guilty of no misconduct) get 
free from all his liabilities, and make a fresh start in life. As he 
had parted with all his assets for the benefit of his creditors, it was 
provided that no creditor should have the right of imprisoning 
him in erder to compel him to pay the debt. In the absence of 
misconduct therefore, the bankrupt could not be imprisoned for any 
debt incurred previous to the bankruptcy. But a non-trader could 
not free himself from his debts otherwise than by paying them in 
full, and if unable to do this he might be imprisoned for life if 
the creditor were sufficiently vindictive. A change however was 
ultin;ately introduced by Acts for the relief of Insolvent Debtors. 
These Acts, I believe, always required the debtor to be in prison 
for debt at the time that he made an application to the Insolvent 
Debtcrs’ Court; but when once committed, he could present a 
petition offering to give up all his property for the benefit of his 
creditors and the Court might then order his release from prison on 
certaia ccnditions being fulfilled. The creditor’s remedy against 
the non-trader however was still limited to imprisonment, and there 
were some other differences between Bankruptcy and Insolvency 
on which I need not dilate. In the second half of the nineteenth 
century, however, it occurred to the Legislature that the entire In- 
solvency Code might be abolished and greater relief given to the 
honest debtor by simply enabling a non-trader to become bankrupt 
on the same conditions as a trader—either on his own petition or on 
the petition of a creditor, and without any previous imprisonment 
for debt. This policy was carried out in England and Ireland in 
different years, the Debtors’ Acts in both countries being brought 
in along with a Bankruptcy Act which was intended to abolish 
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the distinction between traders and non-traders, and to deal with 
both when unable to pay their debts, in precisely the same manner. 
And as the Bankruptcy Laws had practically abolished the im- 
prisonment of traders for debt, it was natural to expect that the 
effect of extending these laws to non-traders would have been to 
render imprisonment for debt a thing of the past without formally 
abolishing it. But while the Bankruptcy Laws effectually prevented 
the imprisonment of traders for debt, they have failed to prevent 
the imprisonment of the poorer class of non-traders: and some 
20,000 poor non-traders are now sent to prison every year. 

When a debtor seeks to become bankrupt, he has always some 
fees to pay, and in order to obtain an adjudication, he may also 
have to satisfy the Court that he possesses some assets capable of 
being realised. And when a creditor seeks to make a debtor bank- 
rupt his debt must amount to a certain sum, and he has also certain 
fees to pay. Thus bankruptcy (unless the law on the subject is 
amended) is not available when the debt or debts are very small, 
and the debtor’s assets are also very small. The debtor cannot pay 
the requisite fees, and the creditor (even if his debt is sufficient 
for the purpose) will not. Something of the same kind- occurred 
under the old Insolvency system. Debtors remained in prison 
month after month, and year after year, because they had not money 
enough to make the requisite application for release to the Insol- 
vent Debtors’ Court. But under our present system the cost of 
proceedings in the County Courts are very small, and there is no 
limit to the smallness of the sum which may be sued for, or to the 
smallness of the instalment for non-payment of which the debtor 
may be sent to prison. Ina recently reported case the debtor was 
imprisoned for non-payment of two shillings. Imprisonment for 
debt is now limited in practice to the very poor. A trader always 
has something. He has some stock-in-trade, and there are some 
debts due to him. His debts may exceed his assets in the pro- 
portion of a thousand to one, but he can raise money enough to go 
into bankruptcy, and escape imprisonment for debt. The man who 
is imprisoned is almost always a man who has practically no assets. 
And while'the man who can scrape together enough to go into bank- 
ruptcy, or who is brought into it by a creditor, may carry a com- 
position, or escape from his liabilities on paying a small dividend 
or none at all, no provision is made by the Debtors’ Act for releasing 
an imprisoned debtor from a debt without payment in full of the 
debt and costs. He will be released after a limited period, indeed, 
from his imprisonment, but not from his debt, the other remedies 
for which the creditor still retains. The law gave the County 
Court Judge no power to say: “Ido not think this man should be 
required to pay more than five shillings in the pound. I will only 
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issue a committal order for that amount.” Independently of the 
debtor’s restricted means the creditor may have charged exorbitant 
prices for the goods, or exorbitant interest for the loan, but this 
seems to be immaterial when the judgment has once been obtained. 
The County Court Judge, if he makes an order to commit for non- 
payment, cannot take a shilling off the amount to be paid in order 
to procure a release. 

That opening the remedy of bankruptcy to non-traders had 
not the expected effect of rendering imprisonment for debt a dead 
letter, became pretty evident before the passing of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s Bankruptcy Bill of 1883, though the evil had not then nearly 
attained its present dimensions. Two provisions were accordingly 
introduced with a view to rendering the remedy more 
available. One of these related to simplifying and cheap- 
ening the procedure in “small” bankruptcies; but as small 
bankruptcies were defined to be those in which the assets were 
not expected to produce more than £300, this procedure was still 
too complex and expensive for the debtors for very small amounts 
who form the majority of the prisoners for debt. The second pro- 
vision related to the Debtors’ Summons process only, but even here 
it has been in the main a failure. It was provided that “where a 
judgment has been obtained in a County Court and the debtor is 
unable to pay the amount forthwith, and alleges” that his whole 
indebtedness does not exceed fifty pounds, the judge “ may” make 
an order providing for the administration of his estate, which has 
the effect of protecting him under ordinary circumstances against 
committal-orders. Here it will be observed first, that a judgment 
has to be obtained before the administration order is applied for, 
whereas in an ordinary bankruptcy either the debtor or a creditor 
can present a petition without any judgment having been obtained. 
Secondly, the administration order cannot be made unless the judge 
finds that the debtor is not able to pay the judgment debt forth- 
with; thirdly, it seems pretty clear, on the construction of the 
section, that a creditor who has not obtained judgment cannot apply 
for an administration order, and practically the debtor only can 
make the application, because a committal-order would evidently be 
more beneficial to the judgment-creditor ; fourthly, the debtor must 
allege that his total indebtedness does not exceed £50; and lastly, 
even when all these conditions are fulfilled, the making of the order 
is left to the judge’s discretion. The effect of the administration 
order, moreover, is not that of an ordinary bankruptcy. In such a 
bankruptcy where there has been no misconduct on the part of the 
bankrupt he may, as already stated, obtain his discharge without 
payment of any dividend, or on payment of a very small one. But 
under an administration order he cannot obtain a release from his 
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debts unless he has paid them “ either in full, or to such extent as 
to the County Court appears practicable.” And before paying any 
debt he must pay in full the costs of the judgment-creditor as well 
as the costs of administration. This last provision is quite alien to 
ordinary bankruptcy practice, in which, when the petitioning 
creditor is a judgment creditor (which he need not be) his costs 
merely form a part of his debt, and have no priority over other 
debts. And the administration of the debtors’ estate in the County 
Court may include instalments to be paid out of his future earnings, 
for non-payment of which he may be sent to prison; and the onus 
of proving that he had not the means of paying the instalment or 
instalments in arrear is thrown on the debtor, not on his creditors. 
A debtor with small means can obtain very little relief in this 
mannerx, even if he knows thé law, and asks the Court to make an 
administration order instead of a committal order. The persons 
who really gain by it are the creditors who had not obtained judg- 
ments; but payment in full of the judgment-creditors’ costs, 
together with the costs of administration, might not leave enough 
to render it worth their while to apply for an administration order 
if they were permitted to do so.1 The result at all events has been 
that the Bankruptcy Act of 1883, and the Amending Act 
of 1840 have failed to reduce the number of imprison- 
ments for debt under the judgment-summons process, and 
the annual number of such imprisonments has for many years 
past been steadily increasing at a much more rapid rate than the 
increase of the population will account for. Some péople tell us 
that this is because the number of dishonest debtors is steadily in- 
creasing, but this explanation is unsatisfactory for many reasons— 
among them that our criminal statistics show a decline in other 
forms of dishonesty. 


What is a dishonest debtor? A man who has the means to 
pay his debts but having, as he thinks, placed his property out of 
the reach of his creditors, refuses to pay a shilling, and will only 
pay when face to face with imprisonment as the only alternative. 
Such a man, I admit, is dishonest ; but it will be noticed that I use 
the word “debts ” not “debt,” for I do not think that non-payment 
of a particular debt by a man who has the means of paying ‘hat 
debt proves any dishonesty on his part. He may have other more 
meritorious or more pressing debts, and not money enough to pay 
all. It would be much more honest for the debtor to go into bank- 
ruptcy (if that course were open to him) than to pay one creditor 
to the detriment of others. But what I would chiefly insist on is 


1. Some of these defects are noticed in the report of Mr. Muir M’Kenzie’s 
Committee, which did not appear until after this article was written. 
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that the dishonest debtor pays when the only alternative is im- 
prisonment, and, in fact, the great defence of imprisonment for 
debt is that it makes the dishonest debtor pay when nothing else 
would do so. But, who, then, is the man who goes to prison? 
The man who has not the money to pay, and fails to procure it by 
begging or borrowing. This man may be thoroughly honest. He 
does not pay because he cannot, and he goes to prison because the 
County Court judge has arrived at an erroneous conclusion with 
regard to his means to pay. Is it, then, a sufficient defence of the 
imprisonment of 10,000 honest men to say that the process which 
led to this result recovered debts from 150,000 dishonest men which 
could not otherwise have been recovered? And the 150,000 debts 
thus recovered would probably not average £2 each—on which 
estimate we have one honest man imprisoned for every £30 re- 
covered. But I doubt if there are really as many as 150,000 debts 
collected every year by means of judgment summonses, and I also 
doubt whether these debts would be otherwise irrecoverable. Exe- 
cution against a debtor’s goods is a more risky process than execu- 
tion against his person, and the latter course is, I believe, often 
adopted in the first instance, instead of as a last resource. 

We are told that a debtor often has more money in his pocket 
when arrested than would suffice to pay the debt. Be it so; but 
does this man go to prison and serve out his sentence rather than 
part with enough of the money in his pocket to discharge it? I 
apprehend not; but if he did go to prison and serve out his time, 
it would only prove the futility of the present system, which permits 
him to retain the money, fails to recover the debt for the creditor, 
and throws the maintenance of the debtor during his imprisonment 
on the public. However, the fact in question is easily explained. 
The creditor can select the time for executing the arrest-warrant. 
He causes it to be executed immediately after the debtor has been 
paid his wages, and before he has had time to part with a shilling 
of it. Confronted with the demand, “ Your money or your liberty,” 
the debtor usually hands out the money, though the consequence 
may be that he and his family are turned out on the road because 
he is unable to pay the rent inarrear. That a man’s week’s wages 
exceeds the debt or instalment for which he is arrested, affords no 
evidence of dishonesty on his part, nor, in fact, would it do so if 
he went to prison after handing the money over to his wife. 

The belief that the debtor really had the money, but refused 
to part with it no doubt led to the more stringent regulations as to 
the treatment of imprisoned debtors which were adopted in the year 
1899, and are quite distinct from those applicable to prisoners for 
contempt of court. They went to prison rather than pay, it was 
urged, because they found imprisonment too comfortable. Make 
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their condition more irksome and they will pay. This was tried, 
and the number of imprisoned debtors has since been going up by 
leaps and bounds. Not, of course, that the debtors preferred the 
new mode of treatment to the old one, or that they would not make 
greater efforts to avoid it, but that if the judge could be persuaded 
to grant a committal order against a man who had no means there 
was a better chance of some friend or relative paying the ransom— 
for, as a rule, if the creditor gets the money he does not care whose 
money it is. The cause of the great increase of imprisonments for 
debt, however, is to be found, not in the prison rules, or in the 
greater dishonesty of the defendants in the actions in the County 
Courts. It is to be found in the plaintiffs. There are numbers of 
plaintiffs whose means of living depend on imprisonment for debt. 
There are, for instance, credit drapers or tally-men who go round 
to working men’s houses and persuade their wives to purchase goods 
which are not really wanted, by promising easy terms of repayment 
—the transaction being concealed from the husband, perhaps, until 
after judgment is marked against him. When he hears of it he is 
indignant, and will not pay a penny except on compulsion, and if 
he has no tangible assets nothing but the threat of imprisonment 
will induce him to pay. Moneylenders who advance small sums to 
wives come under the same head. Both often make bad debts, but 
their charges are high enough to yield them a profit notwith- 
standing. Then there are debt-collectors who collect at a per- 
centage, and rely chiefly on imprisonment for debt in making a 
good collection. They hunt up evidence of means to pay, study 
the practice of the County Courts and the idiosyncracies of the 
judges, and conduct the cases without the aid of a solicitor, using, 
of course, the name of the creditor for the purpose. Then there are 
speculative purchasers of bad debts—perhaps from trustees in 
bankruptcy. Their profit depends on the amount they can screw 
out of the debtors by means of instalment orders and committal 
orders. All these men’s occupation would be gone, at least in great 
part, if imprisonment for debt were abolished, but their number is 
increasing every year owing to the ease with which committal- 
orders can be obtained in some County Courts—150,000 committal 
orders and 12,000 imprisonments is a startling total for the County 
Courts in a single year. It is urged on the other side that the 
large number of cases in which the money is paid subsequent to 
the making of the committal-order proves that the debtor had the 
means to pay, but would not have paid unless the order had been 
made. But the fact is that committal-orders are usually made with 
a stay on execution, and payment before this stay expires does not 
prove that the debtor had the means of paying the debt at the 
time that the order was made. He may have acquired it during the 
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interval, perhaps by incurring fresh liabilities. _And when there is 
no stay or the stay has expired, the time of executing the warrant 
is left to the creditor. If he thinks that by giving a little time the 
debtor will pay, while, if arrested at once, he will be unable to find 
the money, and will serve out this sentence, the creditor will not be 
in a hurry to have him arrested. And, as already intimated, he may 
wait to catch the debtor when he has money in his pocket. If 
“means to pay” is deemed equivalent to “ means to pay forthwith,” 
I believe the debtor seldom possesses it when the committal-order 
is made. When he pays, it is usually with money acquired sub- 
sequent to the making of the order by wages, or borrowing or 
selling or pawning some of his goods. His liabilities are probably 
not lessened ; and the first committal order may prove the prelude to 
many others. Some people seem to regard a man who frequently 
appears on a judgment summons as incorrigible. But a man’s 
re-appearance in this way is not to be regarded as it each appear- 
ance indicated a new bankruptcy. The bankrupt, if he obtains his 
discharge, makes a new start with a clean slate, But a committal- 
order, whether it results in payment or imprisonment, gives the 
debtor no clean slate. It is more likely to increase his liabilities 
than to diminish them. 

Besides, however, alleging that traders must give credit to 
persons from whom the debt cannot be recovered except by im- 
prisonment—which, with a cautious trader, is so seldom the case 
that the abolition of imprisonment for debt would make very little 
difference in the amount of his bad debts—it is alleged that im- 
prisonment for debt is advantageous to the working-class because it 
enables them to get credit when out of employment which would 
otherwise be refused. This is rather a questionable advantage, if 
it lays the foundation of a future imprisonment. If working men 
could be induced to lay by a little for a rainy day it would be much 
to their advantage, while, if their wages are insufficient to admit of 
this, how are they to pay the debts which they incur while out of 
employment? Then a man’s reputation for honesty ought to be 
of some use to him; but as long as the man who sells goods on 
credit relies solely on imprisonment to enforce payment, it is of no 
consequence to him whether his customer is honest or dishonest. 
Again, the very persons who urge this argument admit that no 
committal order ought to be made against a debtor unless he is 
earning more than “a living wage,” and suggest an agreement 
among the judges as to the amount per week which should be 
regarded as the inferior limit for imprisonment. Would not the 
exemption of all persons earning less than twelve shillings a week 
(supposing that to be the amount agreed on) from imprisonment for 
debt, prevent them from obtaining credit when out of employment ? 
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You cannot (if the argument be founded on fact) have the exemp- 
tion as well as the credit, unless the debtor has tangible assets 
which lead to credit being given in reliance on them. And if a 
working man possesses tangible assets of which he has made some 
sham assignment in order to avoid execution (as is so often alleged) 
he can, when out of employment and refused credit, use these assets 
to raise the necessary funds. 


The object of the procedure in the County Courts is to afford 
a cheap and simple remedy for the recovery of debts—the State 
taking no part in the matter, which is left between the plaintiff and 
the defendant. But under our present system the result of the 
action may be to send the defendant to a criminal prison to serve 
out as long a sentence as a petty thief, and in the same division. 
That he ought to have as fair a trial as the petty thief, with the 
same benefit of every reasonable doubt, and the same remedies for a 
miscarriage of justice, or for mercy in case of ill-health, etc., will 
hardly be disputed. But if this were done the recovery 
of debts by imprisonment would cease to be a _ simple. 
cheap, and expeditious process, and few creditors (especially for 
small sums) would take advantage of it. In a great many cases it is 
doubtful whether the debtor has the means to pay or not. If com- 
mittal orders are made in all these cases there will be a maximum 
of debts collected, but also of a mtmtmum of wrongful imprison- 
ments. If committal orders are refused in all these cases these 
maxima will become minima. The more easily and cheaply com- 
mittal orders can be obtained the more debts will be collected by 
means of them, but every improvement in the collection of debts 
will involve a larger number of wrongful imprisonments. And as 
almost all the imprisoned debtors—at least those who serve out 
their sentences—are unable to pay, an increase in the number of im- 
prisoned debtors may be regarded as an increase in erroneous 
findings of means to pay by the County Court Judges. 


The public bears the cost of maintaining the debtors while in 
prison. Why? When the debtor’s goods are seized and the 
creditor fails to recover his debt thereby in consequence of an 
assignment, or of the landlord’s claim for rent, or for any other 
reason, the creditor has to bear the costs of the unsuccessful attempt 
to recover his debt. Why should he not equally bear the costs of 
an unsuccessful effort to recover his debt by imprisoning the 
debtor? If it is alleged that it is for the interest of the public 
that the debtor should be punished for dishonesty, and that, there- 
fore, they should pay the expense of the imprisonment, I have 
already given my reasons for thinking that dishonest debtors usually 
pay when threatened with imprisonment, and that the men who 
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are actually imprisoned are not dishonest. But if the 
debtor is imprisoned for the benefit of the public, who 
are, therefore, bound to pay the cost, surely the public 
ought to hold the keys of the prison. The debtor’s 
hberation (at least otherwise than by payment of the debt) 
ought to depend on the decision of a public officer, not on the 
caprice of a creditor. He ought to be entitled to his liberty on the 
same grounds that the Home Secretary would liberate a prisoner 
convicted of a crime, or that the Court of Criminal Appeal would 
set aside a verdict or sentence. But if it is contended that the 
public is interested in the recovery of debts, and therefore ought to 
pay the expenses incurred: in collecting them, this reason would 
apply equally to unsuccessful attempts to recover the debt by 
seizure of the debtor’s goods, and, indeed, to the costs of many 
other attempts to collect debts. I deny, however, that the public 
has any interest in the collection of debts generally. There are 
certain kinds of credit sales or credit loans which are not advan- 
tageous to the public, and it is not for the public interest in these 
cases that the creditors should find it very easy to collect these 
debts. It is, indeed, desirable to check this kind of credit-giving 
by rendering it difficult to collect them. Certainly not a penny of 
public money should be expended in trying to procure payment for 
this objectionable class of creditors; but a large proportion of our 
present imprisonments are for their benefit and at their instance. 


Here, I may advert to what I consider an unfortunate arrange- 
ment, which should induce the public to accept the evidence (or 
letters in the newspapers) of registrars of County Courts cum grano 
salis. The registrar’s income is made to depend on the number 
of plaints entered in the Court of which he is registrar ; and where 
the creditor is a man who depends on imprisonment as the means 
of recovering his debts, the number of plaints entered at his suit 
will depend on the facility with which committal orders can be 
obtained. It is, consequently, the registrar’s interest to make com- 
mittal orders as easily procurable as he can, and to oppose the 
abolition for imprisonment for debt by all means in his power. It 
is true, indeed, that the registrar cannot grant a committal order, 
but he can grant an instalment order, which is often a considerable 
step towards it, and sometimes procures a payment without requir- 
ing any further action on the part of the creditor ; and it is worthy 
of remark that the Statute allows an instalment order to be made 
without proof of the debtor's ability to pay the instalments even so 
long as his present income remains unaltered. How far the regis- 
trar influences the judge I do not know; but he has a pecuniary 
interest in inducing as many creditors as possible to sue in his 
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Court, and therefore, to facilitate them as far as possible in recover- 
ing their debts. Many registrars, no doubt, resist the temptation 
to become creditors’ partisans, but the temptation exists, notwith- 
standing. 

Considering the comparatively small amounts recovered by 
means of committal orders, the large number of debtors 
imprisoned, and the loss to the public thereby, often in- 
cluding the maintenance of the wives and families of the 
debtors during their imprisonment, I think it may be safely 
said that the game is not worth the candle; and if, 
as I believe usually occurs, the debt is not paid out of the debtor’s 
own resources, but by incurring new liabilities of equal amount, it is 
plain that the public gains nothing whatever by the process. Nor, 
indeed, is it different when the requisite money is a gift by some 
friend or relative. What does the public gain by the payment of a 
debt due to A by B out of funds supplied by C? The money may 
be quite as useful to the public when in C’s pocket as when in A’s. 
If imprisonment acts as a check on dishonest debtors it encourages 
grasping and extortionate creditors, and affords an inducement to 
the giving of reckless and improvident credit by some traders who 
cannot be described as extortionate or grasping. _ Our credit’system 
may be essential to our national prosperity, but there can be no 
doubt that it has been carried too far, and this in some very un- 
desirable directions, and that its reduction to more reasonable limits 
would be for the benefit of the country. And imprisonment can 
never be made an efficient mode of collecting debts without involv- 
ing a large number of wrongful committals to prison ; for a careful 
investigation of evidence in every case and a refusal to commit 
unless means to pay was conclusively proved, would render the 
process too slow, expensive, and uncertain for many creditors to 
try it—especially if the debt sought to be recovered by imprison- 
ment was a very small one. The plaintiff will always be better 
equipped than the defendant If the judge will merely listen to 
‘what is said, and abstain from investigating the matter for himself 
he will often go astray. And under existing conditions the regis- 
trar is not likely to give much assistance in bringing out the points 
favourable to the debtor. If the latter employed a solicitor it would 
be considered evidence of means to pay, and he cannot procure 
legal assistance at the public cost, as he might do if accused of 
committing a crime. Moreover, it may often happen that he can- 
not even attend without losing not merely his day’s wages, but his 
employment. If his vote were in danger he could attend one of 
the night sittings which the revising barrister appoints for the pur- 
pose; but when his liberty is in danger there is no night-sitting 
for him to attend. 
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I admit that some men obtain credit from whom under the exist- 
ing law the debt can be recovered by the threat of imprisonment for 
debt, but not otherwise, though I do not see why, by an improve- 
ment in the bankruptcy laws, and an extension of the powers of the 
County Courts, payment might not, in most cases, be enforced. I 
also admit that some traders give credit, relying solely on imprison- 
ment for debt for the recovery of the price, and that this readiness 
to give credit may sometimes prove convenient to a working man 
(especially an improvident working man) when out of employment. 
But these credits seem to me to be of a kind that the State should 
discourage rather than encourage. There is too much of them antl 
it would be very desirable to have less. Imprisonment for debt was 
not intended to promote the incurring of debts, but for the 
recovery of those incurred under ordinary conditions. But with 
small debts, which are the only ones which now lead to imprison- 
ment, it seems impossible to make imprisonment an effective instru- 
ment of debt-collecting without thousands of wrongful imprison- 
ments, which do a great deal more harm than the amount recovered 
would compensate for. If the present Criminal Law is insufficient 
for the punishment of fraudulent debtors, let it be amended, but let 
every debtor accused of committing such frauds have a full and fair 
trial in a Criminal Court, with the same privileges as regards 
appeals for justice and mercy as any other criminal; and let pay- 
ment of the debt after the fraud has been committed be dealt with 
in the same manner as restitution by a thief. The misdescription 
of imprisonment for debt as imprisonment for contempt of court 
has tended to conceal from the public its really anomalous character. 
Even under the judgment summons process a man may be im- 
prisoned because after a judgment was obtained against him he had 
the means of paying it, and left it unpaid, though at the 
time that he had the means of paying he was unaware that judg- 
ment had been marked. It is not imprisonment for crime. It is 
not imprisonment for contempt of court. It is imprisonment for 
the purpose of compelling him to pay a debt, whether just or unjust, 
for which judgment has been marked. In a recent case a boy in 
his teens was imprisoned for non-payment of a debt of under £1, 
having omitted to take defence on the ground that he was a minor. 
Let this anomaly be got rid of. Let our criminal prisons be 
reserved for criminals, or for prisoners for contempt, if we have no 
place else to send them to; but do not fill them with debtors who 
are not criminals, who are not treated as prisoners for contempt, 
and whom the judge cannot release (the creditor can), even if fully 
satished after committal that no contempt was intended. 


Lex. 
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SURVEY OF EVENTS. 


IN the statesman who is bearing the burden of the chief office in 
the land we set full confidence and hope. The withdrawal followed 
by the sad loss of the old helmsman, has thrown on him an heritage 
of long memories and pride: most free polities in the world were 
rocked in round cradles, and Whig wool. British and typical, and 
not lacking in an healthful Puritan ingredient, he is likely to take 
up the tale of the high past, and renew and enlarge it at home and 
abroad. 

To the old Emperor in the white coat, who has reached the 
sixtieth year of his reign, be all homage and goodwill! To think 
of that long reign is to go back to the days when Radetzky ruled 
in Milan, and echoes from sunny mountains and salt Hadria were 
heard in the diet of Frankfort. If some of the blows that fell on 
him seemed a punishment for the sins of a bad system his personal 
character at all times won sympathy and respect. Even Solferino 
(1859) and Sadowa (1866) had a good result in rousing a new 
spirit: the old rule was selfish and paternal, but not specially 
corrupt. That few great Germans, except Mozart and Grillparzer, 
have sprung from the domains of the Hapsburgs, may be due to a 
stern complexity of causes: the Catholic south is less strong, but 
more graceful in many ways than the great Belt. Franz Joseph is 
at any rate as able as the misty old man of the Mark who never 
dreamed of growing great in the quaint fancies of an after-world. 
Then the sad loss of brother and son and wife under destinies so 
dire, has thrown a fresh pathos round gray hairs and loneliness, and 
the lot of control over so many races and tongues. 

What may happen to his inheritance is a riddle, and coming 
source of care. That the limbs should become parts and dissolve 
would scarcely be a blessing from blue skies. To begin with, the 
absorption of ten million Catholic Germans would increase the 
strength of the centre party and be perilous to the ideas on which 
the Prussian state is built. Again, in the light of Balkan license, a 
nest of Slav and gypsy states might not be a guod substitute for 
firm rule and the loss of a voice among the powers. 

The so-called concert has its drawbacks, but a moral factor 
is a step beyond mere theft and caprice. Reforms are much needed 
in Macedon, the old earthly home of the conqueror who carried 
his bright torch so far: surely Asia has been paying off old scores 
on her sister too long. Many who are lukewarm in matters of 
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belief would welcome the “bag and baggage” disappearance of the 
red Turk. Respect for womanhood, above all, is taught by the 
western school of mystics: that means a ray of hope and light and 
sense yielding to spirit. The little orthodox “iota” meant more 
than is often felt in the tale of human welfare and growth. 


Timely and pleasing was the passage of the French President 
to our shores and the warm welcome was the proof of the tie of 
common interest and friendship. The safety of the two western 
powers still lies in the lasting development of that league of de- 
fence: the brain of “the swollen head” can hardly chide the goddess 
of wisdom that has sprung from it. “Es Preusselt” as the Swiss 
say and Dutch feel: small states see where their danger lies and 
do not want to fall under stern drill and brandy and control. 
Even Bavarian servant-girls can revile their colleagues from the 
north in language not choice: that is the symbol of a sentiment 
which lives on through motherhood and checks a few rash messages 
and schemes. Rubbish like “The King’s will is the highest law 
annoys drinkers of black beer whose sovereign happens to be mad: 
war-ships and the craving to serve in the fleet do not spring from 
the south. On the other hand an age which lives swiftly is liable 
to sudden alarms and sometimes lays too much stress on cruises 
and courtesies and meat and wine. The concourse of men of many 
tongues at large shows has more result: we mostly leave off hating 
én masse as soon as we begin to understand. Wars (like litiga- 
tion) may decrease as men travel and learn more and shake off 
sharp angles and crust: luckily a good peace-maker is sitting on 
the throne of the Plantagenets. 


Two tall figures have just left our little stage and the glimpses 
of the moon. The Duke of Devonshire won a memory (more sober 
than brilliant) of wisdom and service to his home-land at critical 
times. His hatred of sudden measures and rash leaps (Eastern 
tinsel, Irish day-dreams, the Food Tax) and the whole “even 
tenour” of his path suggest the old saying of the sage, that truth 
lies in the mean: he was certainly true to himself and clear-cut 
and consistent to the last. His mind, partly formed by his father, 
was in some ways typical of the place which reared him and made 
him Chancellor and upheld him; plain, prompt, positive, sane; of 
such as settled the ship in the early Georgian era of prose. In Sir 
Redvers Buller, a brave if unlucky captain is no more; capable 
(had he not commanded) by choice and common consent ; generous, 
large in heart, the gunner’s friend. A good deal of lay criticism 
was colour-blind to his trials and task ; jealous journals added paint 
to his checks ; but a gray old statesman set Joshua below him as a 
teacher of men. 
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Some who set other drinks above beer and could boast small 
knowledge of the bible were caught by a famous catch-word four 
and thirty years ago. The two matters of dispute have come back 
like ghosts now to plead for the right or privilege of quenching each 
thirst in its own special way. Too much dogma in school-years 
just rouses deep doubts later on, and deadens its own purpose and 
message. But for heavy drink we “hear ill abroad,” and a good 
brisk measure is needful: some trace our descent to lost tribes never 
fated (as we read) “to be dry.” The old Jews of Palestine at any 
rate mixed water with their wine (as Schleiermacher taught): the 
grape is a good symbol, but bad lord in life: the dead worship of 
the latter was an act of revenge against Titus the son of a Jewess 
for his siege. 

“Cette vieille Europe,” which bored Napoleon and lay at his 
feet a hundred years ago, is the most interesting part of Earth 
after all. Yet British eyes are rather turning slowly away from 
her scenes to the daughter-states beyond sea where our future hopes 
and promises must lie. We cannot, if we wish, become an island 
state at this hour, after all that has been. We will not repeat the 
old mistake that led to the one great schism by which our race was 
ever rent. The trees planted in one age afford fruit and shelter 
to the next, as a proud spirit said in words found by his prototype, 
the penitent old Faust. Yet life and freedom are gifts that cannot 
always be held without a struggle of some sort, between labour and 
capital or between two races forsway. The danger of our colonies 
being attacked by a great power is not near yet: fire-brands like 
the “Welt-Krieg” belong to a sect jealous and not large; but the 
Empire which really is peace by the side of most others must be 
watchful. 

Readers of “La bonne Souffrance” will regret the death of 
Francois Coppée, if they may not all share his fervour of faith and 
outlook on affairs. More French culture is catholic and even 
royalist than is thought: Balzac was certainly of that school, though 
his sacred sentiment was vague and some of his books are forbidden. 
But the brilliant writer of “Le Lys Rouge” may be trusted to fight 
all reaction and keep thought and freedom alive by his wit and 
irony and charm. His last book on the maid “que les Anglais 
brulérent 4 Rouen” is not likely to stir bad blood between the two 
countries at this distance of time. 

Rather more than fifty years ago “le dernier grand poéte Alle- 
mand le plus grand des poétes Allemands aprés Goethe” (as Paul 
Bourget fitly describes him) was laid to rest in the cemetery of 
Montmartre. Misguided patriotism (not willing to detach poet, 
politics and man) allows him no monument at home: only the 
good Austrian Empress kept his image in marble at Corfu. But 
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the sea-girt villa has passed into Gothic hands which decree that 
the sinful child of Koheleth must leave. Of course Caesar has a 
right to do what he will with his own; and Heine had his foibles 
and even said some shocking things (not untrue) against Prus- 
sians in high place. But Caesar has a gift of speech and fancy 
and cannot be blind to the beauties of the “Harz-Reise” and north- 
sea cycle of poems. The voice of soft protest has been heard. Tell 
it not in Gath lest the daughter of the Philistine and sausages 
rejoice and beer and “sauerkraut” triumph! 

Shepherds (whose sway in their own flock is mild) have been 
roaming as pilgrims on our shore from over the sea’ The old 
sacramental subtle point has given place in most protestant folds 
to new shadings of colour, orthodox, middle and modern. It needs 
to be noted in passing, that the house of Hohenzollern is not Luth- 
eran but embraced a more simple and half-Swiss symbol three 
centuries ago before the long ravaging red war. The breezy letter 
on Babylon and the bible of five summers back shows the late fol- 
lower of “old Fritz” is about as broad as Dr. Welldon in matters 
of faith. 

“Agito, ergo sum” was the answer of a great English school- 
man to the saying of Descartes: that is why speculative freedom 
has sometimes lagged in our land) Yet great and far-reaching 
changes come surely and quickly at times like thieves in the night 
or sudden snow-storms: much that seemed paradox not long ago is 
flat and obvious by now. If the new century may not prove as 
fresh and wonderful as the last in growth and light and advance, it 
may well be better and more humane. Something of the dust as 
well as the halo of ages still clings to all that wé love and cherish 
most: dissent (spiritual and work-day) is the salt and symptom of 
true life. That length of days may be granted to our present 
rulers is a plea for the welfare (as far as we know it) of the British 
and the wakeful marching world. 
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INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


Under the above title a limited portion of the ‘‘ Westminster Review ”’ is occasionally 
set apart for the reception of Articles which contain opinions at variance with the 
particular ideas or measures it advocates. The object is to facilitate the expres- 
sion of y as if writers of high mental power culture, who, while they are 
zealous friends of freedom and progress, yet differ widely on special points of great 
practical concern, both from the Editor and from each other. 


SOCIALISM AND UNSOCIALISM. 


THE duel number proves, according to some grammarians, that 
other nations as well as the Australian aborigines only counted (by 
the hands) one, two, and a great number. The next development 
was naturally from the hands to the fingers. And the well-known 
Greek word, to count, refers to this primitive enumeration, and a 
great lover of games might suggest “Fives” as a further proof! 
But it seems probable, on reflection, that the dual number has a 
psychological reference and pays unconscious tribute to the con- 
stitution of the mind and the dual mould into which thought 
necessarily falls. By an inevitable law and the fact that subject 
involves object, we see everything in the light of its opposite. 
The famous dean, who declared that he only knew two different 
tunes—the one was the National anthem, and the other was not— 
gave his testimony in the same direction. Even when old funda- 
mental landmarks and divisions tend to disappear, such as the 
sacred and the secular, ever a false distinction—when we have 
learned that every act should be a religious act, and even our 
amusements should not be without an ultimate consecration, and 
our very meals ought to be sacraments—the antinomy survives and 
reappears in some fresh contrast or opposition. And without this 
no new affirmation were possible. Some negation must limit and 
define it, if only by mere denial. Each successive “creator of 
values” whether poet or prophet or philosopher, does this instinct- 
ively. He comes as a constructor or reconstructor, and therefore 
zp~so facto more or less as a destructor, or at any rate a critic. He 
brings fresh merchandise to the market of thought. Granting, as 
we do, that our most important words are never uttered, our 
grandest deeds never done, the sweetest song never sung, the 
artist’s masterpiece never leaps to light in form and colour and 
fire, we assume therein the imperative office of antagonism which 
sees and challenges the natural shortcoming, which shines out most 
conspicuously by the sheer absence—a /ucus a non lucendo. “The 
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greatest thoughts,” says Nietzsche truly, “are the greatest events.” 
But then they never come quite to the birth. We simply get 
approximations to them, glimpses of them from afar, by metaphor 
and symbol and figure. “A man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
or what’s Heaven for?” Yes, indeed, but. on the other hand, to 
see life steadily and see it whole, can never be more than a pious 
hope or counsel of perfection or aspiration of enthusiasm. Not 
only the artist, but the thinker also, finds himself obliged to see 
everything (a corner of the cosmos) through the medium of a 
temperament, through the limitations of his personality, and through 
the form of an antinomy. We have to allow for our private 
parallax. The irrepressible contradictio in opposito or alieno con- 
fronts us everywhere. The particular individuality has its 
particular note of demarcation, just as the bell of the snowdrop 
proves to be two degrees warmer than the environing air. And, as 
soon as a new planet swims into the heaven of thought, it appears 
to generate in the very act of creation a competitive counterfeit, a 
mock star or sun, ready to divert our attention from the truth to 
its misrepresentation. Nevertheless, these shams and shadows, 
these radiant rivals near the throne of light, have their use in their 
mere abuse. They forbid the fatal assurance of security, that 
sleep which while “sore labour’s bath” is the death of thought. 
Socialism, like every other great conception, has its inexorable 
simulacrum in the bastard pretender which we may call 
Unsocialism, a clamorous and vulgar and sordid claimant for its 
honours, which would de-personalise and de-individualise every man 
and woman, and offer us instead a flock of sheep for a militant 
Church State, in a colourless Collectivism. Gregariousness, the 
herd-principle, carries with it the germ of its own speedy disin- 
tegration, because it spells revolution and not evolution. Violent 
solutions of continuity have no life, no meaning, no message. They 
are sure and simple reactions, and stand foredoomed to failure in 
the end, whatever temporary triumphs they may obtain. Socialism 
conveys. quite a different teaching, and proclaims the effective 
realisation of the individual in the commonwealth. The motto 
of Gregariousness would be, “He was born a man and died a 
grocer.” It presents a mere mechanical and intensely artificial 
conception of a polity, as if parliament had the power at a minute’s 
notice to manufacture a living organic system of society, by the 
arbitrary reduction of its members to the dead level of a dismal 
uniformity. This seems as absurd and impossible as the ancient 
idea concerning the production of stone celts or “kerauni.” “The 
naturalists,” an old author observes, “say these are generated in the 
sky by a fulgurous exhalation conglobed in a cloud by the circum- 
fused humour.” Parliament possesses no magic by which through 
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any division or overwhelming majority it can abolish the infinite 
variety of human nature and suddenly introduce a stereotyped 
pattern. Backwashes or reactionary currents may erect for a 
season a scabrous imposture and call it by some fine-sounding name, 
but the cosmic movement ultimately resumes its interrupted course, 
and flews on in fresh anomalies from its unexhausted and inex- 
haustible fountains. Polities or new social syntheses, all vital and 
vitalising institutions, grow by gradual degrees. Machine-made 
communities, as the French Revolution demonstrated, have no 
guarantee for permanence, like all paper constitutions. Parliament 
can and must broaden the electoral basis, and equalise opportunities, 
and lighten labour, and remove restrictions and obstacles. It may 
do little or nothing more. But is not this almost everything, to 
open out a fair field of occasion for every one and extend to the 
furthest possible limits the area of liberty? The pure numerical 
aggregations advocated by Unsocialism would only enjoy the 
virtues and the vices of adhesiveness. There would be and could 
be no cohesive union or unity. Any forlorn scheme of this kind 
would be but a desperate assault on the happiness of humanity and 
the life of our moral sanctions. “We must always test dogma by 
experience, rather than experience by dogma.” And, if the theory 
be sound, “experience will react upon it” Gregarians refuse to see 
that legislation, without the co-operation of the individual’s free 
will, has no force or effect. A dead-levelling process, by the steam- 
roller of impracticable statutes, would assuredly beget results the 
very opposites of those intended and desired. To displace we must 
replace. The nationalisation of all would be the de-characterisation 
of all, because it would deny (it could hardly destroy) the distinct- 
ive value of component factors, which only unite through agreement 
to differ. Socialism, the real thing, comes just in the extension of 
the corporate consciousness, as a socialising of the individual, and 
not by de-egoising the ego. Non tali auxilio, non defensoribus 
istis. It is too late in the day, to demand the extinction of ethic, 
in the enthronement of injustice, or allow it feebly to survive as 
an attitude or an aspect or aesthetic temper for the purpose of 
poets. Robbery and confiscation by Act of Parliament remain 
robbery and confiscation. Mr. Victor Grayson appears satisfied 
with the retention of a tooth-brush and tooth-pick, but what security 
has he for even these? The crowned ochlocracy may some day 
“resume” its rights in these and “re-appropriate” both tooth-brush 
and tooth-pick, while possibly sparing the toothpowder if in the 
form of cremated relatives—as Mark Twain has suggested. 
Socialism, true Socialism, must be a religion and not a party cry, 
if it is to endure. And it must think a great deal more of duties, 
and a great deal less of rights. 
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We live in a world of inequality, the source of all art and 
science and industry and enterprise, and we must make the utmost 
and best of it. Spartam nactus es, hanc exorna. But we can 
trust Christianity to make our Sparta beautiful, and at last a very 
Theopolis. In a well-ordered State, conducted on real Socialistic 
lines, everyone in it finally attains his full value in the general 
harmony, from the piccolo to the big drum. “L’homme,” says 
Renan, “est le plus dans le vrai, quand il est plus religieux et le 
plus assuré d’une destinée infinie.” And the Cross avoids the two 
fatal extremes of over-subjectivity and ultra-individualism or 
“ Ipsissimisity, ” on the one hand, and (what Nietzsche calls) “ the 
universal green meadow happiness of the herd.” Though the 
fanatics of Gregariousness would soon reduce the verdant pastures 
to a “single blade of grass with two rabbits fighting for it,” instead 
of adding another blade of grass to everyone now existing, as 
Christian Socialism would. Love without Justice is madness, and 
merely tends to the equal rights that are equal wrongs. It seems 
strange that the lessons taught by the French Revolution have not 
been taken more to heart. “Liberty, Fraternity, Equality,” the 
old red shibboleth, is but a contradiction in terms. For where true 
Liberty comes in, equality goes out, and the best man rises inevit- 
ably to the top and proceeds to rule for the benefit and not neces- 
sarily the exploitation of his less able brother. 

Unsocialism would be the death of all ideals. It offers no 
elevated standard, no glorious impossible goal, no “ rapture of the 
forward view.” All is finished. State-coddling, State-interference, 
State-ccontrol, will mercilessly regulate every one and every thing, 
and cut into one and the same pitiful pattern. Thought, creative 
thought, will die of inanition, when each man has his little pre- 
scribed patch to hoe—precisely so much and no more, and his 
neighbour is in an exactly identical position. There will be no 
looking up, or looking beyond, 7ipae ulterioris amore, because all 
has been settled for ever by the Government. Horizons will 
contract. Niké will be chained or relieved of its wings and become 
Niké Apteros. The actual and the factual alone will remain, not 
to inspire but to obsess and obfuscate with the sordid common- 
places of a present without 4 future and without a past. And 
every Gregarian will resemble the man with the muck-rake in 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,” besotted with the immediate gain of the 
material profit in the mire at his feet, and blind to the dazzling 
crown above his head but not beyond his reach. Ideals will be 
voted bad form, and the man who can make one penny go as far 
as two will be the popular idol—and not the man who strives to 
reach the stars, because he knows, without the instruction of astro- 
nomy, that he is already among the stars and responds instinctively 
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to his native heights and lights—and not the soldier of the Cross 
who says, “Sic ttur ad astra.” 

Unsocialism also would prove the destruction of all ambition. 
Arithmocracy, or counting by heads and not by abilities, affords 
no true conception. It seems a numerical expression devoid of all 
valid or dynamic contents, and strikes a deadly blow at the very 
foundation of liberty which it practically denies. If ever estab- 
lished, it would only inaugurate the helpless and hopeless rule of 
cyphers, in which everyone is as good as his neighbour and therefore 
in his own opinion better. Unsocialism gives us no root idea and 
no real idea at all. It merely thrives on paper as an undigested 
and undigestible theory, which could never be translated into effec- 
tual action. It is the paradise of fools’ What incentive does 
it provide for work? How does it encourage the instinct for 
accumulation, the mainspring of capital and progress? What 
rewards will it hold out to that enterprising aggressiveness, which 
not merely extends the boundaries of a State but preserves its 
integrity? Who will care, who will delight in labour and suffering 
for a mere abstraction, when the personal reference has been 
removed and he cannot bequeath either his gains or his glory to 
his own posterity? The heterotelic passion has always shown 
itself unable to live, without the presence of the conflicting auto- 
telic passion. Nature parades its bribes, while it demands sacri- 
fices. | Man may only travel along similar lines, and self-interest 
is quite as necessary as altruism in the development of character 
and the race. Progress is but socialised and sanctified egoism. And 
then Unsocialism would render even Unselfishness superfluous. 

Nietzsche advocates justice to individuals and to families, ac- 
cording to their merits and value for the community—not equal but 
unequal rights. No doubt, he goes to an extreme. But he per- 
ceives that Unsocialism, which begins by setting every man on a 
level with every other man by a false assumption supported neither 
by reason nor experience, rests on a fallacy. It would create an 
artificial Flatland, a great Bedford plain of stereotyped stupidity, 
monotonous mediocrity, and deified dulness, a country without any 
light or shadow, without any background or beautiful distances, 
without any blue sky. We should find ourselves in a region all 
foregrcund, deprived of proportion and perspective, a veritable 
graveyard of strenuous unstrenuousness and consecrated coma—in 
a receptacle of cheap ineffectiveness. Unsocialism expels inexor- 
ably all capital or consolidated ability, or accumulated invention. 
At present, it is like Coelebs in search of a wife, seeking a method 
and a political economy on which to lean, and endeavours to com- 
pensate a minimum of sense by a maximum of sound. It has a 
morality, unformulated of its own, and some brilliant protagonists 
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like Robert Blatchford, who gives himself away and his case by 
frankly surrendering (to Dr. Crozier) just what can not be surren- 
dered—namely, economic justice—forgetting that if Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds took all his life to paint a single portrait, even the “Nephelo- 
kokkygia” of Unsocialism cannot be built in a day or a year. 

But the chief vice, the one damning fault of this counterfeit 
Socialism, is its ignorance of and contempt for psychology and all 
its teaching of psychology in history. It knows absolutely nothing 
about the fundamental contents of consciousness and the eternal 
data. It dismisses the consideration of these vital points with a 
sneer or a laugh or a telling piece of claptrap. And we shall 
discover more cant talked by its exponents than even by the 
most fossilised Conservatives. All history and all teaching run 
counter to its crude and callow doctrines. It starts with the un- 
true pestulate that all men are equal, though they evidently are 
not and never were and never will and never can be, whether 
physically or mentally or morally. You cannot squeeze persons into 
one and the same mould, with or without the resources of the law 
or any Procustean bed. Unsocialism knows a good deal, but it 
knows nothing whatever of human nature and in all its panaceas 
invariably leaves human nature out. It severely ignores one of the 
master motives, and great driving-forces of the world—namely, 
hero-worship. Men love and deliberately choose for themselves to 
follow and serve and be governed by leaders, whom they infallibly 
detect. They feel rightly, that they can only fulfil themselves and 
be themselves, while led and taught and ruled by their heroes. They 
complete, they individualise themselves in others—in the guardians 
of their choice, the “creators of values” whether sovereigns or 
soldiers or singers or seers. If the scheme of Unsocialism could 
be instituted, before a day was over the enforced and artificial 
equality would be ended and the carefully-drilled uniformities would 
be all at sixes and sevens, unless they happened to be playing at 
fives or rowing in eights. The airy assumption, that the 
land is the Divine gift, and therefore a common _ posses- 
sion, to’ excuse the injustice of nationalising it, does ° not 
happen to be true. For the soil, as we find it and use 
it, was the creation of man and not of God Individuals, 
cultivation. And undisputed possession of it, through long 
appropriation of labour and enjoyment, constitutes both a legal and 
an equitable title to ownership. We come into a world of glaring 
inequality in the sphere of Nature and the sphere of humanity alike, 
and we must recognise the fact and face the music. Every man 
or woman of genius, Mr. Blatchford himself, bears witness to this 
truth. Nobody has done more than he, by his writings and his 
personal example, to raise the standard of life and aspiration, and 
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to bring us nearer the inevitable Millennium of Christian Socialism. 
But it will never arise, as he imagines or expects. After all, man 
is exceedingly human, and not least so the able Editor of the 
Clarion. But he cannot accomplish impossibilities. 

“Naturam expellas furca tamen usque recurret.” 

He is not practical and therefore not convincing or satisfying, 
and his plan spells not Progress but Retrogression. It could not 
conceivably work. Just as sea-power means using the sea to control 
the land, so Socialism means using the State to socialise the indivi- 
dual—but not to abolish him altogether. Admiral Fisher finely and 
faithfully said, that wherever the British sailor goes he carries a 
soldier on his back. And, in precisely the same way, wherever the 
individual moves he will move and he ought to move as a member 
of society—-but not as a de-personalised figurehead or counter. “In 
every desire for knowledge, there is a drop of cruelty.” Surgit 
amari aliquid. And so in every new budding-point of Evolution, 
there must be (at any rate, in the process) many “a drop of cruelty.” 
Every advance must be paid for with the blood and lives of men, 
and with the sweat of souls. Christian Socialism comes as no 
exception to the rule, and will be purchased at a price. The 
crying anomalies of this present moment, in under-fed and under- 
clothed and unemployed, not to say starving thousands, call to 
Heaven and to man alike for removal. Let us redress the wrongs 
first, before we air our fancy speculations or private prescriptions. 
Socialism must be our religion, our life, and then the righting will 
not long delay. We need no parliamentary nostrums, or quack 
recipes in unjust legislation or remedies worse than the disease. 
The initiatives of the individual personal enthusiasm, have always 
been the saving of England. And when directed by the Church 
and inspired by the Cross of Christ, they will prove irresistible. 
State-tinkering will only end in a fool’s paradise. 


F. W. ORDE WARD. 
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SHALL WE ABOLISH THE DEATH 
PENALTY ? 


A REPLY TO MR. CARL HEATH. 


IN a recent article in the Westminster Review the case for the 
abolition of Capital Punishment was advocated with such vigour 
and such a wealth of statistics that its conclusion at first sight 
appeared irrefragable. But if it is admissible to attempt to solve 
a problem involving such abstract questions as those raised by 
Penalism by recourse to concrete figures, it is well to look also at 
the other side of the medal. 

An enquiry into the efficacy of Capital Punishment not only 
involves the question of the Deterrence of Homicide, but necessarily 
includes the consideration of other phases of Crime. 

Now at the outset we have this objection to the position taken 
up by Mr. Heath. 

In limiting his article almost entirely to the deterrent effects 
of Capital Punishment, he has omitted not only the preventive 
results, but also has made no investigation into the real reasons 
for which we punish with death. 

Reverting to the history of Penalism, the subject falls natur- 
ally into three periods. 

The original theory of Punishment was vindictive pure and 
simple ; the “lex talionis,’ the eye for an eye and the tooth for a 
tooth, held undisputed sway as the measure of justice up to the 
end of the eighteenth century. And as between his victim and 
the wrong-doer a great deal may be said for it. For if the instinct 
of justice is innate in mankind, is it not time that the guilty party 
in his heart of hearts will admit the justice of the penalty? The 
humanitarian may possibly object to the application of the supreme 
penalty to others, but conceiving the possibility of his being found 
in such grave circumstances himself, would he object to the justice 
of the punishment that demanded his head? 

If the aim of punishment is to fit the crime, then the death 
penalty is one of the few cases in which such retribution is possible. 
Such a phase of justice may be elementary, but it does not neces- 
sarily follow that it is incorrect. 

During the second period, following on the close of the eight- 
eenth and during the early portion of the nineteenth centuries, the 
aim of Punishment was almost entirely deterrent. Public opinion, 
shrinking from purely retributive theories, had not so far advanced 
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as to imbibe reformatory ideas. The law set itself to intimidate 
others, not to correct the malefactor himself. Under this theory 
it was held necessary to retain the capital penalty for homicide, 
though its use was abrogated in the case of less serious crime. 
Now it is to this conception of capital punishment, namely in its 
action as a deterrent, that exception is taken almost entirely by the 
humanitarian school, and against its validity as such their attack 
is confined. Omitting then for the moment its preventive and 
other indirect effects, it will be necessary to follow Mr. Heath’s 
investigation of Capital Punishment as a deterrent pure and simple. 

Does the death-penalty deter? At the outset one must com- 
bat, at any rate as far as England is concerned, the assertion that 
the very small percentage of executions actually carried out dimin- 
ishes the effect of the capital sentence on the mind of the public. 
As matters stand, the man in the street does not read statistics, 
and though he is aware that homicides attended by mitigating 
circumstances do not meet with the supreme penalty, yet in his 
mind the crime of murder and the hangman’s rope are indissolubly 
connected. 

Whilst dealing with direct Deterrence, the comment is fre- 
quently made, how can the existence of Capital Punishment pre- 
vent the commission of homicide undertaken under extreme cir- 
cumstances of passion, emotion, or revenge? In answering this 
question we must notice the underlying fallacy. Crimes commit- 
ted under circumstances of great excitement, sudden passion, or 
provocation do not generally call for the extreme penalty, for 
technically they do not amount to murder. 

Practically only three classes of homicide are attended with 
the death penalty. First where the deliberate intention to kill is 
manifest or may be presumed from the circumstances of the case ; 
for instance, where poison or some other similar deadly means are 
employed ; secondly, where the killing is preceded by or accom- 
panied with some other very serious crime, such as Rape, Burglary 
or Robbery. The third class comprises those cases which declare 
a reckless disregard of human life. 

Instances of this are baby-farming, where the culprit commits 
murder for a paltry gain, and sexual cases, where a tired husband 
or lover removes his wife or mistress in a cold blooded and heart- 
less fashion. 

Bomb-throwing and train-wrecking afford other illustrations. 

So if a man finds another in the act of adultery with his wife 
and comes upon him shortly after and kills him, it is extremely 
improbable that any jury will convict him of murder, but supposing 
a considerable period of time to ensue and deliberate revenge be 
substituted for passion, it will be a very different state of affairs. 
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Therefore, we may say that only three classes of homicide 
are punished by the death penalty, namely: (1) where deliberation 
is evinced ; (2) homicide accompanied by other serious crime; (3) 
where there is reckless disregard of human life. And in such 
cases the fact that the death penalty will follow is certain and of 
this certainty the public is aware. It is on these types of crime, 
therefore, that we must focus our investigation in answering the 
question as to the effect of the death penalty as a deterrent. 

In dealing with such a psychological problem, the value of 
statistics, as has been premised before, is doubtful ; but if statistics 
are taken as to the effect of severity of punishment on homicide, 
and of all forms of punishment capital punishment is the most 
severe, what do we find? 

In France crime divides itself into two epochs. From 1828 
to 1884 murders rose from 197 to 234 per annum ; infanticides from 
102 to 194; criminal assaults on children from 136 to 791; ona 
population showing an increase from 31 millions to 38 millions. 
Surely such a state of affairs cannot only be attributed to a lack 
of sound administration, especially when it happens to be coeval 
with that second period when the theory of short and reformatory 
punishment, the badge of the humanitarian school, was most in 
vogue? The second epoch in France dates from 1886, where a 
small diminution of the most serious crime is apparent, coinciding 
with a marked increase in the severity of punishment. 

In Italy the declension of severity in sentences is in direct 
ratio with the increase of crime between the periods from 1863- 
1880. 

The following table of statistics shows the remarkaple rise 
in the figures, during this period of leniency. 

Crime in Italy from 1863-80. 
1863 1869 1870 1880 

POE: cndencnnscnnnesvas 12 22 34 39 

Conjugal crimes, murder 

by husband of wife or 


SEED acdc ccesscenne 15 38 g2 
PIED Chitbedtcctaceossss 44 52 53 82 
Other murders ............ 285 419 450 705 


In 1860-1870, increase of crimes punishable by death, 22 per cent. 
In 1860-1870, increase of crimes punishable by imprisonment for 
life, 64 per cent. 

From 1881 onwards a tendency of the more serious crime to 
decrease is noticeable, but in 1890 the death penalty is abolished. 
Murder statistics show an annual average of 4,000 cases and an 
increase of crime from 254,591 cases in 1890 to 305,258 in 1899, 
which works out at an increase of nearly 200 criminals per 100,000 
of population. 
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Taking the third great Continental power, Austria, we find an 
annual increase of crime from 18,154 in 1865 to 27,304 in 1875, and 
as much as 31,000 in 1898. 

So everywhere in the larger Continental powers, statistics 
show a remarkable aggravation of crime. But in Great Britain 
we find a remarkable contrast. With reference to our criminal 
statistics the remark of the celebrated Italian theorist Garofalo, in 
his work on Criminology 4 (to whom the writer is indebted for the 
above figures) are illuminating. “It is only in England,” he says, 
“that crime shows a general tendency to decrease, especially in 
its gravest forms, looked at over.a period of several years. Mur- 
der has become exceedingly rare; the number of prisoners has 
decreased from 20,833 in 1878 to 12,178 in 1893. Convictions 
for theft and perjury decrease in the same ratio as crimes against 
the person. But England is precisely the country where modern 
penal theories have had the least influence, where the death penal- 
ty is frequently applied, and where the other punishments are 
extremely severe.” 

So much then for criminal statistics. If they show anything, 
surely the coincidence of the rise and fall of crimes in harmony 
with the stringency or the reverse of the “sanction” with which 
they are menaced is remarkable. If it is legitimate to maintain 
a logical connection between them, then we may infer that the 
causality of capital punishment divides itself into two channels 
First, it does directly deter those tempted to commit the actual 
crime of murder; and, secondly, indirectly its existence permeates 
through society and diminishes crime. 


As to the first of these results, its direct action. Taking the 
three types of homicide mentioned above as those whose present 
retribution is capital punishment, surely the perpetrators of such 
acts are the most amenable to the terms of the penalty. The 
man who deliberately uses a secret poison does so not because his 
object is obtained more surely than by the instrumentality of the 
knife or the bullet, but for the obvious purpose of screening himself 
from discovery and its overwhelming consequences. This type 
of criminal is not only a murderer but a coward. 

But are we then to eliminate the reason for his cowardice? 

Baron Garofalo cites a case which came to his personal ob- 
servation which supplies a concrete illustration of the direct effect 
of the Capital Penalty. A man from his house saw his enemy 
walking down the street, and in an access of rage seized his rifle 
and pointed it at his foe. He took aim and was just about to 
pull the trigger when he was seen to lower his weapon, saying “the 


1. La Criminologie from Le Baron R. Garofalo., Paris, 1905. 
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law has re-established the death-penaity.” As a matter of fact 
only deliberate murders as distinct from such sudden homicides 
were punishable by death, but in this case the existence of the 
death penalty undoubtedly saved a human life. 

Turning to our second class of crimes punishable with death, 
such as robbery, or burglary consummated with murder, cannot 
the extreme rarity of such cases in England in comparison with 
other countries be characterised as the direct outcome of the 
judicious severity of the law? Such crimes are almost invari- 
ably committed by the professional criminal, the recidivist. He 
is aware that if he is caught, his sentence after what is probably 
repeated conviction, will be a long one, perhaps fifteen years. The 
conclusion is obvious. The chance of the life sentence, represent- 
ing 20 years, will not deter the desperado who, unless he kills 
to avoid capture is doomed to a sentence of practically the same 
proportions. 

As to our third class of homicide, wherein a reckless dis- 
regard of human life is manifested, such as bomb-throwing, train- 
wrecking, or baby-farming, even the “humanitarian” or “reforma- 
tory” school should shrink from decreasing the penalty for a crime 
which most of all evinces a callous disregard for human life. Are 
we to “educate” such monsters to a sense of pity, whose avarice 
outweighs life itself in the scales? 

Rather let us extirpate them, though the death-penalty has 
in their case proved no deterrent. 

The indirect effects of capital punishment obviously it is a 
difficult matter to gauge. But that the idea of its existence in 
the minds of the general public is of substantial value there can 
be no doubt. At any rate in this respect we may perhaps see the 
concrete result by a comparison of the general criminal figures of 
the United Kingdom and the Continent as exemplified above. But 
apart from this, the fact that the State has the supreme power to 
take away life must surely reinforce the gravity of other penalties 
in the eyes of malefactors. 

The professional criminal knows when plotting a fresh crime 
that this time it may be a long sentence, but he is also cognisant 
that beyond this there is yet the most potent weapon of all in the 
hands of the law. 

Still it is subjectively on the criminal and objectively on the 
public as to the consequences ensuing from its non-existence that 
the greatest arguments for its existence hinge. 

And this brings one to the third and latest theory of Penology, 
of whose tenets in England Sir Robert Hunter and Judge Wills 
have been the most prominent exponents. The dogma of this 
school in reality springs from a revulsion from the reformatory 
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ideas at the close of the nineteenth century. Testing the investi- 
gations of Lambreso, Ferri, and other theorists of the Italian 
school, and rejecting their conclusions as to an anthropological 
criminal type as unsound, the most modern English school have 
taken up the threads where the Reformatory school had pushed 
their conclusions no further. Those Penologists who designed to ah. 
solve the question of crime by the reform of the criminal, when 

they found such a solution impossible, attempted no other settle- 

ment. The latest school, going on where the other school left 

off and accepting the fact of impossibility of reformation, lay down 

that crime must be grappled with, if not by the education sub- 

jectively of the criminal, yet if necessary at his expense and for 

the benefit of the public. So the logical end of their creed is 

i) elimination ; the natural evolutionary process by which those. un- 

fitted or incapable of adapting themselves to their environment 

must drop out. 

This principle then involves two premises. First, that the 
criminal is incapable of improvement, and secondly the welfare of 
the law-abiding public is not to be sacrificed to the interests of the 
individual. 

With regard to the possibility of reformation, the world-wide 
results of the vogue of Reformatory Theory shew that acting on 
| the class of the more serious criminals that theory has proved itself 
| a failure. 

The “recidivist,” that individual criminal type whose increase 
has so insistently demanded a solution of the Problem of Crime, has | 
everywhere grown in numbers. In Austria the number of recon- 
verted prisoners to total convictions amounted to 45 per cent. In 
France the percentage was 46. 

Belgium, held up by Mr. Heath as a beneficial example of the | 


abolition of the death-penalty, is second in magnitude on the list, 
her recidivists numbering 49 per cent., topped only by Italy with 
a percentage of 55 per cent. It is with this flotsam of humanity 
| that measures of reform have to deal and the high percentage 
/ which speaks of convictions of the same individual recurring again | 
! and again, gives the measure of their success. ~~ 
Let us take again another northern population, which Mr. 
Heath has cited as an example to us in its administration of the 
highest penalty known to the law, namely Sweden. Only in ex- 
ceptionally grave cases is the death-penalty inflicted, he is inform- 
ed. But, supposing his advocacy of the leniency displayed in that 
country to be correct, we must be prepared for the devolution of 
methods, similar at least to those in vogue there at present, in 
substitution for what we employ as matters stand. In Sweden 
criminals convicted and sentenced for life, which it is presumed 








! 
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would include all prisoners who would otherwise have suffered the 
death penalty, are released after a short period of good conduct 
on condition that they find a patron, a guarantor of their good 
conduct, and also subject to the proviso that should they even 
misconduct themselves again, they will be relegated to penal servi- 
tude for ever. 

And what are the amazing results? In spite of the induce- 
ments to reform and the terrible sanction imposed on subsequent 
recidivism, 75 per cent. of these so released, do fall again, and 
return again to gaol. Is this the kind of system even from the 
point of view of the offender, that the reformatory school would 
wish us to adopt in lieu of our own? 

The fact is that there is mentally a true criminal type, even 
though the physical type cannot be predicated. Drink and pover- 
ty may be the environment in which the bacillus of crime has the 
most favourable opportunity of hatching out, but just as the 
theory of evolution is referable to man as to the rest of the animal 
kingdom, so the correlative theory of Atavism must inevitably also 
apply. Heredity and Atavism between them have produced the 
criminal recidivist, the throw-back in the evolution of mankind. 

Granting then that reformation is out of the question, are we 
not to continue and say that the interests, and even the being of 
the criminal, are to be sacrificed for the welfare of the public? Surely 
if the first premise is correct, the second necessarily follows. The 
only assumption on which the giving of fresh opportunity or miti- 
gation of penalty rests, is that of promise of good conduct or reform 
in the future. If the fulfilment of such promise is refused, or 
rendered impossible by the criminal, then the interests of his other 
fellow individuals, the public, are paramount. But the question may 
be asked: Cannot the interests of the latter be preserved even 
with the abolition of the death penalty? And herein lies the root 
of the matter. You cannot abolish the death-penalty without also 
abolishing the sentence of imprisonment for life. The agitatior 
which owes its origin to a humanitarian shrinking from putting a 
period to human life, however debased, will inevitably be directed 
against a substitute of perpetual imprisonment. Such has been the 
case in Sweden. In England it is well known after a period the 
“lifer” is released. 

In Italy he gets out much sooner even than here. Criminals 
flourish in that country who have committed as many as three 
murders. A murderer there has even been known to boast of his 
immunity from the scaffold. 

Again, apart from the danger to the public of a repetition of 
homicide by the same criminal, the fact of the serious result of his 
enlargement must not be overlooked. Once again released, the 
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forces of heredity regain their full scope, and the serious conse- 
quences can be made plain. Statistics have shown that as many as 
roughly 25 per cent. of criminals have received the criminal taint in 
their blood. Garofalo, as an instance, cites the notorious Yuke 
family, which numbered 200 thieves and assassins, 288 idiots, and 
90 prostitutes descended from the same source during 75 years. 
Their common ancestor was a drunkard. Are we to risk the 
accresence of such a cohort of criminals to preserve a life incapable 
of reform, merely for a humanitarian sentiment which contradicts 
the principles of ages? Or shall we waste money on “ educating ” 
such subjects, whilst innocent children lack instruction, and worked 
out old veterans starve for lack of old-age pensions? It is the duty 
of a wise legislation to look to the future, and not least should this 
be so in the science of Criminology. In doirig so, the State must 
once for all choose between the two theories, the comparatively 
modern ideas of the Reformatory School, or the views of the still 
more recent school, which, while utilising the researches of its rival, 
bases its logic on the real nature of the criminal, and does not shrink 
from adopting the elementary and original foundations of Justice. 
“ The law was added because of transgressions.” 

The latest school, to carry its theory to its conclusion, demands 
elimination, and the isolation of the criminal from society. It aims 
not at vindictive punishment, nor so much to accomplish its object 
by deterrence, but at prevention through a denial of fresh oppor- 
tunities of misconduct. . Its action is thorough. It clears out the 
criminal growth, root and branch. No seed from it can afterwards 
be propagated. 

Such elimination where human life, present or future, is at 
stake, can only be accomplished by perpetual imprisonment or 
death. As to which is the end more merciful it is for the 
abolitionists of the death penalty to say. 


ADVOCATE C. J. INGRAM, L.L.B. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


The second volume of the Annals of the Astrophysical Ob- 
servatory ! has recently been issued by the Smithsonian Institution, 
and contains the results of many important researches and observa- 
tions. That branch of the work which is of the greatest import- 
ance is the determination of the intensity of solar radiation. Or- 
ganic life on the earth is so completely dependent upon the energy 
derived from the sun for its existence that any means that can be 
devised for measuring that energy cannot fail to throw light upon 
the variations in the weather that have so serious an influence upon 
our well-being. This research is one beset with difficulties, es- 
pecially with regard to the amount of solar radiation which is 
absorbed by the atmosphere before it reaches the earth; and as we 
have no means of determining the actual amount of radiant heat 
that strikes the outer limit of our atmosphere, the exact amount of 
absorption will probably never be ascertained. By making 
‘simultaneous observations at different heights, namely Mount Wil- 
son and Washington, an approximate value has been calculated, 
and with the help of this a determination of the amount of solar 
heat reaching the earth has been made. The most recent figure 
for the “solar constant” is given as 2.1, z.¢. the number of calories 
per square centimetre per minute is 2.1. This is somewhat less 
than, the figure arrived at by Langley, to whose initiative the 
establishment of the astro-physical observatory is due. The re- 
port contains numerous diagrams and tables of observations, to- 
gether with a number of illustrations of the usual standard of ex- 
cellence of the Smithsonian publications. 

It is to be hoped that these researches will be continued and 
extended: they appear to afford the most probable means of fore- 
tellin the weather as affecting the whole of the earth’s surface. 

The Report of the National Physical Laboratory for the year 
1907 2 is accompanied by Vols. iii. and iv. of the Collected Research- 
es of that Institution. It is satisfactory to find that the Labor- 
atory has been able to add materially to the buildings and appara- 
tus at Teddington: but the means available are still far below those 

1. “Annals of the Astrophysical Observatory of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion,” Vol II. By C. G. Abbot and T. E. Towle. Washington, 1908. 


2. “The National Physical Laboratory. Report for the Year 1907.” 
Teddington: Parrott and Ashfield, Printers, The Causeway. 1908. 
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devoted to such work in other countries, especially Germany. Most 
of the Collected Researches here reprinted have appeared in the 
publications of various scientific and technical societies, but it is 
satisfactory to have them reproduced in a collective form and with 
illustrations which, especially in the case of the micro-photographs 
of metals, far surpass in accuracy of definition those in the original 
journals. Some of the work done is of the very highest national 
importance, and the National Physical Laboratory has not only 
amply justified its existence, but has shown that it fully deserves 
a far larger measure of financial support from the Government than 
has hitherto been accorded to it. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


In this smali volume on the first three chapters of “The Apoca- 
lypse of St. John,”1 we have a very interesting addition to the 
many works by the late Prof. Hort, which have been posthumously 
published. Theological students familiar with the author’s other 
works will know what to expect. The volume—as we are told by 
Prof. Sanday in the preface—“ represents notes of lectures delivered 
first in Emmanuel College in 1879 and then revised for a course of 
Professor’s Lectures in the May Term 1889.” Here and there 
are introduced in square brackets sentences from the notebooks of 
such men as the Bishop of Ely, Dr. Barnes, and others who attended 
the course in 1889. Nearly fifty pages are occupied by the 
author’s condensed lecture-notes, between thirty and forty pages 
by the text and commentary, while additional notes and Greek, 
English, and Hebrew Indexes fill about ten more pages. The con- 
clusion which Prof. Hort arrived at, as to the date and authorship 
of the Apocalypse, is that it was written, before the destruction of 
Jerusalem, by the Apostle John, who—he holds—was also author 
of the Gospel and Epistles ascribed to him. The interval between 
the composition of the Apocalypse and that of the Gospel will 
explain the differences in style and thought. Prof. Hort admits 

“that without the long lapse of time and the change made by 

the Fall of Jerusalem, the transition cannot be accounted for. 

Thus date and authorship do hang together. It would be 

easier to believe that the Apocalypse was written by an un- 

known John than that both books belong alike to St. John’s 


1. “The Apocalypse of St. John, I.—III.” Greek Text, with Introduction, 
Commentary, and Additional Notes. By the late F. J. A. Hort, D.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D. London: Macmillan. 1908. 
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extreme old age. The supposition of an early date relieves 

us however from any such necessity, and the early date is, we 

have seen, much the most probable on independent grounds.” 

It is possible that the publication of this work will tend to 
lead opinion back to the re-adoption of an early date for the 
Apocalypse, the favourite view having in recent years been that 
the work was written near the end of the first century. The 
author makes only a passing reference to the question of the unity 
of the book, though he gives some interesting notes on the history 
of this question. But the question does not directly concern him, 
as “no one doubts that the first three chapters are Christian, not 
Jewish.” The volume is an important contribution to the critical 
literature on the Apocalypse. 

The author of the little tractate in which is made a strong 
plea for the further revision of the English Bible 2 is a Wesleyan 
Minister and author of a history of the English Bible which has 
met with a very cordial reception on the part of many critics. 
The strength of the plea for a further revision rests mainly, as it 
appears to us, on the very unnecessary hash which the Revisors 
made of the English of the Authorised Version. When the author 
objects to the Greek text used by the Revisors, he appears to 
be influenced rather by his orthodox sympathies than by a spirit of 
critical impartiality. It is difficult to defend much that the Revisors 
did; but we are disposed to think that the Revisors—besides 
unnecessarily spoiling the English text in many instances—did not 
go far enough in a critical direction in which the author thinks 
they went too far. The question is: Is our English Bible to be 
used as a devotional manual or is it to be a critical text? The 
more severely critical our version is made, the less adapted it 
necessarily becomes for that devotional use which has—in the 
minds of such men as Mr. Heaton—hitherto been its chief value. 
As scholarship becomes more and more general, any one critical 
version will become less and less generally acceptable. It is not 
too much to say that the time is for ever gone by when any one 
version will satisfy all schools of criticism. The codices from 
which we compile our text represent in themselves different schools 
of belief; and our versions will necessarily and increasingly do 
the same. With the cessation of a nationally “authorised” theo- 
logy, the possibility of enforcing an “authorised” version of the 
Bible ceases also. Having made these observations, we commend 
this tractate to our readers as deserving attention. 

A noteworthy addition to the Rationalist Press Association's 


2. “Should not the Revised Version of the Scriptures be further Revised ?” 
By the Rev. W. J. Heaton, F.R.H.S., Author of “‘OQur Own English Bible.” 
London: F. Griffiths. 
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sixpenny reprints has been made in Mr. Andrew Lang’s Essays on 
the Origins of Religion.3 Here the Introduction and the final 
essay are new; seven chapters are reproduced, with some altera- 
tions, from “Custom and Myth”; two from “Cock Lane and Com- 
mon Sense”; and one from “The Making of Religion.” The new 
essay, entitled “ Theories of the Origins of Religion,” brings the 
discussion of the subject up-to-date, and re-asserts the author's 
gpinion that 
“the doctrine of animism was not developed solely out of 
speculation on normal things such as shadows, breath, dreams, 
sleep, and death alone ; but that experiences of a supra-normal 
nature, indicating the existence of human faculties as yet but 
unperfectly studied, also played their part.” 
He admits that he therefore deserves to be “an outcast from the 
church anthropological of Mr. Tylor, Mr. Huxley, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, Sir Alfred Lyall, and Mr. Grant Allen”; but he contends 
that his opinion is based upon facts of recent discovery and upon 
others which have been insufficiently studied. The publishers 
have done good service in making Mr. Lang’s Essays accessible 
to a much enlarged circle of readers. 


SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


The student of international politics and industrial questions 
has a rich feast in store in Mr. Frederic Harrison’s “National and 
Socia] Problems,” 1 which forms the third volume of this great 


thinker’s “Studies.” The present volume consists of a series of 


essays, some of which were written thirty or forty years ago. 
Everyone, however, will rejoice that Mr. Harrison has not hesitat- 
ed to resume those studies, since as he truly says, “The same forces 
are still dominant, and the same dilemmas are still unsolved. Vital 
problems concerning France, Germany and Italy; our own pro- 
blems of Egypt, South Africa and India are as much alive to- 
day as they were in the ’sixties, the ’seventies or the ‘eighties. 
The errors, adventures, crimes of a previous generation are more in 
evidence than ever, grow ever more perplexing and dangerous.” 
Mr. Harrison’s object is twofold: an appeal for international 
morality and for social regeneration. Tied to no party, and re- 


3. ‘‘ The Origins of Religions, and Other Essays.”” By Andrew Lang, M.A. 
London: Watts and Co., 1908. 

1. ‘National and Social Problems.” By Frederic Harrison. London: 
Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 1908 
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pudiating the labels of individualist or socialist, Mr. Harrison stands 


for the religion of humanity. “The key of all national and social 
problems lies” he maintains “in a human, moral and scientific 
creed.” He is the apostle of Positivism. He equally rejects 


modern Imperialism with its false and shoddy patriotism, and Quix- 
otic Peace-at-any-price. And since the former began with Bis- 
marck, his first essay deals with Bismarckism, which introduced 
the era of military imperialism. Written in 1870, Mr. Harrison 
then pointed out that its inevitable consequence would follow of a 
Pan-German ambition to found a new sea-power and to dispute 
with us our supremacy on the sea. Claiming as he does to know 
Germany from end to end, and in the view of this prediction, his 
present opinion that the people of Germany are bent on being 
able to meet Great Britain at sea on equal terms within the next 
ten or twenty years at most, demands the most careful and serious 
consideration from every Englishman. Recent observers who 
know Germany from the inside, have told us the same thing. No 
doubt this is the intention of the Prussian element, but we doubt 
whether it be true of all Germany. But whether true or not makes 
little practical difference, since it is the Prussian bureaucracy 
which counts in Germany, and whatever William II. may say 
officially, he is only part of a military machine, which runs the 
Empire, and which runs it for the express purpose of being top 
dog in Europe. 

We had hoped that Social Democracy would have saved Ger- 
many from this old-world policy of universal dominion. But Mr. 
Harrison seems to think there is no alternative except war on a 
colossal scale, or an anti-German Federation headed by Great 
Britain. In the meantime there seems nothing else to be done 
but to go on building “Dreadnoughts,” and to keep their powder 
dry. 

- The social problems treated are the “Limits of Political 
Economy,” “Trades Unionism,” and “Industrial Co-operation,” 
“Social Remedies,” “Socialist Unionism,” and “Moral and Religious 
Socialism.” Mr. Harrison seems convinced that co-operative pro- 
duction is impracticable. This does not sound very hopeful for 
the Co-operative Small Holdings Societies which are being created 
all over the country. For our part we see nothing impossible 
in working small holdings on co-operative lines. In fact we do 
not believe that otherwise they will prove a financial success, 
except under exceptional conditions. We do not agree with Mr. 
Harrison in thinking that the ownership of land is the great 
stimulus to industry. Fixity of tenure and not ownership is the 
desideratum. The latter is only an incumbrance and usually lands 
the owner in the hands of the money-lender. This indeed, as 
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Mr. Harrison himself points out, is the fate of the peasant proprie- 
tor in Eastern Europe and in India’ However, on all these sub- 
jects, Mr. Harrison writes as an expert, and he is a master at whose 
feet it is a privilege to sit. At the same time no man is infallible. 
Mr. Harrison sometimes writes as if he thought he was. 


“The Tragedy of Korea”2 by Mr. F. A. McKenzie, forms a 
serious indictment of the Japanese nation. It is, the author tells 
us, the story of the awakening and destruction of a nation, cover- 
ing a period of less than thirty years, and devoted chiefly to the 
events of the last seven or eight. “It gave excuse,” he says, “for 
the opening moves of what promises to be the main world-conflict 
of the twentieth century—the struggle between an aroused China 
and an ambitious Japan. It afforded a reason for the Mikado’s 
declaration of war against Russia. It supplies us with a touch- 
stone by which we can test the sincerity of the Japanese professions 
of justice, peace and fair play.” 

But the possession of Korea, or at all events, her independence 
of Russia, appears to us to be the key-note of Japanese policy. 
The conflict with China was only an incident, produced by the 
Chinese claim to suzerainty prompted by Russia. A Russian 
Korea would have been fatal to Japan, and Mr. McKenzie himself 
shows how patiently Japan bided her time and prepared herself 
for the titanic struggle. At the same time, unless Mr. McKenzie 
has giossly exaggerated the facts, Japan has a serious case to 
meet. And there is no reason to doubt the author’s dona fides, or 
the accuracy of his narrative. The only excuse which can be made 
for the maladministration which appears to exist and to exist on 
a very extensive scale, is that the work of reconstruction has been 
one of exceptional difficulty. The native administration was hope- 
lessly corrupt and weak, and as Mr. McKenzie points out, the difh- 
culty was enormously enhanced by the intrigues and obstinacy of 
the old Court party. The initial mistake however was the admis- 
sion in large numbers of Japanese adventurers before machinery 
for civil administration had been created. These men_ got 
utterly out of hand, and the few magistrates who were appointed 
were utterly unable to cope with the thousands of complaints which 
were brought before them. Perhaps these adventurers are no 
worse than those of any other nation. At any rate it is obvious 
that the Japanese lower classes are not so civilized as they have 
been described. Japan has allowed a defenceless people to be 
grievously outraged. She has broken her pledges to Korea. Events 
have been too strong. Fresh markets and new lands were the 


2. “The Tragedy of Korea.”” By F. A. McKenzie. With twenty-seven 
illustrations. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1908. 
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necessity, and in acquiring them she has not been sufficiently care- 
ful of native rights. If she is to put herself right in the eyes of 
the world, she will have to set her house in order in Korea, and 
the first step is to establish throughout the length and breadth of 
the land impartial judicial authorities. It may prove an expensive 
business. Korea is a large country, but it must be done at all 
costs. Japan should be the first to see that, apart from morality, 
it would also be good business. 

Curiously enough, simultaneously with this criticism of 
Japanese modern Imperialism has been published, under the aus- 
pices of Mr. J. M. Robertson, M.P., “Letters from an Egyptian to 
an English Politician upon the Affairs of Egypt.”3 The writer 
is an enlightened Egyptian gentleman who, whilst freely acknow- 
ledging the brilliant financial and other reformative work of Lord 
Cromer in Egypt, is not afraid to speak out fearlessly upon the 
shortcomings of British administration. He asks in the first 
place for better administration in the courts, in public and private 
sanitation, in city improvement, in poor relief, in the appointment 
of officials, in agricultural training and supervision, and in elemen- 
tary education. 

For the attainment of this he advocates an effective measure of 
self-government. 

Modern Imperialism of the Tory type is strangely afraid of 
granting even the smallest measure of self-government to subject 
races. It is the same in India and Ireland as it is in Egypt, and 
it would have been the same in South Africa if the Tory party had 
remained in power. As Mr. Robertson truly says, to go on re- 
peating the old excuse of the incapacity of Egyptians for self-rule 
is to do something worse than to reiterate unreasoningly unconsid- 
ered formulas. Modern Imperialists have still to learn the ele- 
ments of Imperialism. Even Rome learnt the wisdom of allowing 
her provincial cities to manage their own affairs. An Empire 
such as ours, scattered all over the globe, which rests on force to 
rule subject-races, is bound to come to grief in the end. Our 
mission no doubt is a great one, but we shall not accomplish it by 
deceiving ourselves. Wherever we are dominant we are prone, 
says Mr. Robertson, to deny to our subject-races, the training 
which we know has worked our own political salvation. No won- 
der we are regarded on the Continent as the nation of “ Cant.” No 
people are content to remain for ever deprived of all voice in the 
government of their own country. Self-government invariably 
brings content. Financial success however brilliant, without con- 


3. “Letters from an Egyptian to an English Politician upon the Affairs 
of Egypt,” with an introduction by John M. Robertson, M.P. London: George 
Routledge and Sons, Ltd. New York: E. P. Button. 1908. 
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tent, is as a house built on sand. If our rule is to be a success in 
Egypt and elsewhere, it must be based on the content of the 
people. Self-rule of course must begin in a small way, but in 
Egypt a commencement does not appear to be even contemplated, 
and elementary education is non-existent. 


“Those men would deserve the gratitute of ages who should 
discover a mode of government that contained the greatest sum of 
happiness with the least national expense.” This aphorism from 
Deagonetti appears on the title-page of Mr. Norbert Lafayette- 
Savay’s “Emancipation, An Introduction to the System of Pro- 
gressive Government.” 4 The author of this stimulating little 
work believes that he has discovered “The long sought method 
leading to the solution of the social, political and economic problems 
of our day, and the substratum upon which the future can be safely 
and speedily built.” And his faith in this discovery is so strong 
that he is confident that his theory will be adopted sooner or later 
and will enter into the composition of every State and form a 
nucleus for the future unification of mankind. After tracing the 
evolution of democracy, the author exposes its cardinal faults, and 
discusses the question of sovereignty as exemplified in monarchy 
and democracy. He points out truly enough the distinction be- 
tween the sovereignty of the monarch and that of a democracy. 
The former is purely personal and selfish. Its purpose is asso 
purely personal and selfish. The latter however has no real 
sovereignty. It has no general purpose, and it is the victim of 
Law and Office. In the United States, true democracy has ceased 
to exist. The government is in the hands of a corrupt pluto- 
cracy, and the present struggle is between the latter and socialism. 
If the former wins the result will be a tyranny worse than any 
the world has yet seen, and if the latter, a revolutionary upheaval 
terminating in chaos and anarchy. 


“The evolution of a perfect intellect is the ultimate purpose 
of life.” The ideas of happiness are now prompted by pure 
animal instinct; not by reason; hence the present unsatisfactory 
condition of society. If ideas of happiness were prompted by 
intellect, the national purpose would become intelligent. At pre- 
sent democracy without a purpose is drifting like a rudderless ship. 


We have not space to describe the author’s system of Pro- 
gressive Government. It is very pretty on paper, but until human 
nature has progressed very much further morally than it is at 
present, the system appears to be no more infallible than thousands 


4. “Emancipation: An Introduction to the System of Progressive 
Government.” By Norbert Lafayette-Savay. New York: The Knickerbocker 
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of others. The author admits that to-day the majority of mankind 
is in the animal stage. How then could the public conscience, i.e. 
the public opinion of the masses, acting through a representative 
Council, raise the masses to a higher plain of intellect and morality. 
One cannot make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. 

Dr. von Fléckner has just published a vigorously written pamph- 
let of some sixty pages, on the question, “What must a German 
know about Foreign Politics?’5 | Adequately to discuss this 
pamphlet would require a long article, and we can here only give 
a short notice, which may draw to the pamphlet the attention it 
deserves. The author had already issued a similar pamphlet on 
the financial future of Germany, a pamphlet of which a leading critic 
has said that “it should be judged not merely from either a literary 
or a financial standpoint: it is simply a political event.” Doubt- 
less, the present pamphlet will obtain similar commendation from 
the German Imperial press. The author starts from the position 
that Germany is already the great “land power” in the world, es 
that in self-defence it must become also a “world power” (Welh™ 
macht). Being—unlike France, Great Britain, the United States, 
and Japan—an inland continental power, surrounded, not by a * 
protective sea-board, but by other powers, it must maintain its 
army, acquire an adequate navy, and possess Colonies and maritime 
stations. An interesting chapter on the present general situa- 
tion of the German Empire, is followed by others on the Conti- 
nental Great Powers, Great Britain, and particularly the United 
States. The*tone of the whole, while ardently patriotic, is decid- 
edly pacific. “The age of Cabinet-wars is for ever gone by. In 
the future, wars will be waged only when the vital interests of 
any State are attacked or are in danger.” The author believes in 
the Yellow Danger, for which the White Races must be prepared, 
but that danger will have to be faced, not by ourselves, but by our 
successors. “The future is a book, sealed with a thousand seals.” 
All we can do is to form an estimate of the present and of what 
lies immediately ahead of us. The main practical conclusion at 
which the author arrives is that as the Triple Alliance of Germany, 
Austria, and Italy forms the stable foundation-stone of European 
politics, so “will our future position in the World-politics (Weét- 
politik) be secured by a Triple Alliance of Germany, Great Britain, 
and the United States.” The author thus recognises the im- 
portance of the common action of both America and Great Britain 
with Germany, in securing the future of Germany. Hence, as the 
title suggests, every German ought to be—what in many instances 
he is not now—fully acquainted with the foreign politics of his 
day. 


. ‘Was muss der Deutsche von Auswartiger Politik Wissen?” Von Dr. 
Jur. v. Fléckner. Berlin: Curtius. 1 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


In the fifth volume of “A History of Ottoman Poetry,”! Prof. 
Browne completes the task which he undertook after the death of : 
his friend the author, of editing and publishing the great work to 
which Mr. Gibb’s too short life was devoted. This History as a 
whole appeals mainly to scholars, and especially to oriental 
scholars ; but the 5th volume, though unfortunately only a fragment, 
acquires a political and general historical interest from the fact that 
it gives the origin and first development of the revolutionary change 
in. Turkish literature, both prose and poetry, that has taken place 
during the last fifty years. The author lived long enough to com- 
plete only three chapters of this last—the Modern—portion of his 
work ; but his editor tells us that a Turkish man of letters is en- 
gaged upon the continuation and completion of the task, and this 

+, gontinuation will form the sixth and concluding volume of the 
History. The author rightly describes the last period of his His- 
_ \kory as “the story of a great awakening.” For five centuries and 
Gini Ottoman poetry had been Persian, not only in its inception, 
ut Persian in substance, baffled and helpless in “the stagnant 
swamp of a dead culture.” But now 

“all is on the verge of change; Asia is on the point of giving 

place to Europe, and the tradition of ages is about to become 

a memory of the past. A voice from the Western world rings 

through the Orient skies like the trumpet-blast of Israfl; and 

lo! the muse of Turkey wakes from her death-like trance, and 
all the land is jubilant with life and song, for a new heaven 
and a new earth are made visible before the eyes of men.” 

In other words, since the Crimean War, European letters, and 
particularly the literature of France, have invaded Turkey. “ The 
admission of the French language into the educational curriculum 
is the most revolutionary measure in the history of Ottoman cul- 
ture. . . . Not only have the canons of taste been revolution- 
ised, but the whole conception of poetry has become absolutely 
changed.” In science, Turkey has been transported from the 
Middle Ages to the present day; in politics the “Young Turkey” 
party has been created. Translations from French have been ’ 
followed by native Turkish literature suffused with the modern 
spirit. For the first time in its history, Turkey has now a native 
drama and native novels which are not mere stories of the Arabian 
Nights type. It has also non-official newspapers. Out of the change 
have come to the Turk such new conceptions as are connoted 
by the terms fatherland, nation, liberty. Hitherto, the Turk has 


1. “A History of Ottoman Poetry.” By the late E. J. W. Gibb, M.R.A.S. 
Vol. V. Edited by Edward G. Browne, M.A., M.B., Adams Professor of Arabic, 
Cambridge, etc., etc. London: Luzac and Co. 
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been only a Mussulman who would die fighting from mere love of 
conquest or to convert the infidel; but who, says our author, knew 
absolutely nothing of patriotism, as the West understands it, and 
“would no more have thought, as some one has said, of dying for 
his ccuntry than of dying for his meridian of longitude.” The 
“Young Turkey” party is now, unfortunately, passing under a 
régime of oppression; but the literary and political movement of 
which that party is the expression is too strong to be permanently 
suppressed. The position is so clearly stated in the following 
lines that we make no apology for quoting the whole paragraph :— 
“The Fatherland, the Nation, Liberty—these three words 

are the legend on the banner of Young Turkey, and the ideas 
they represent form the very core of the true and living faith 

of the regenerated people. This faith, which is now that of 
practically the whole of the educated portion of the younger 
generation, and which counts amongst its already mighty army 

of martyrs some of the very noblest of the race, is the most 
momentous and in effect far-reaching of the many changes 
born at this cataclysmic time. Aided by the general spread 

of education among both sexes and all classes, it has relegated 

to the background the old dogmatic Muhammedanism, just as 

in Western Europe the old dogmatic Christianity has been 
rudely shaken by the popularisation of science and the wide 
diffusion of all kinds of knowledge. The modern Turkish 
gertleman still indeed calls himself a Muhammedan, but there 

is little difference between his attitude towards Islam and that 

of the typical European scholar of to-day towards 

Christianity.” 

We hope we have made it evident that this book is not only 
a valuable contribution to an important branch of oriental scholar- 
ship, but that it also deserves the attention of serious students of 
the present and prospective relations between Europe and Turkey, 
between the West and the East. 

Since 1901 books on Cardinal Newman have succeeded one 
another with amazing rapidity, on both sides of the Channel, each, 
with the single exception of that by M. Brémond, dealing with 
one particular aspect of him who was at once orator and theologian, 
philosopher and journalist, novelist, poet, and ecclesiastical his- 
torian. Most biographers and critics have been so fascinated by 
Newman’s rich personality, or by his style, that they regard his 
books as a psychological problem or a work of consummate art. 
In “ Cardinal Newman and his Influence on Religious Life and 
Thought,”2 Dr. Charles Sarolea is more concerned with the theo- 
logian and thinker than with the man and the artist. It is an 


2. “Cardinal Newman.’ By Charles Sarolea, Ph.D., D.Litt. Edinburgh: 
T. and T. Clark. 
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attempt to deal objectively with some of the fundamental problems 
suggested by Newman’s writings. The chapter on the differences 
and resemblances between Pascal and Newman is, perhaps, the 
most interesting in the book, which is at once stimulative and in- 
formative. Dr. Sarolea’s explanation of the life-long conflict 
between Newman and Manning is the most satisfactory that has 
yet appeared, and at the same time does ample justice to both 
antagonists. He is careful also to analyse Newman’s use of the 
term, “ Liberalism.” Many, no doubt, will challenge the author’s 
conclusions on the subject of Modernism. This monograph forms 
part of a larger work on the philosophy of religion. 


From the beginning of the Middle Ages, z.¢., from about the 
ninth or tenth century, the artisans and tradesmen of France 
worked exclusively for their lords; but we find them in the XIIth 
century working for themselves. Notwithstanding the researches 
of the most learned historians, we are still, to a large extent, 
ignorant of the means by which these craftsmen gradually eman- 
cipated themselves from a state not far removed from slavery. 
Gilds (corporations) sprang up for mutual protection, partly against 
the cupidity of the nobles, partly against rivalry from members of 
other gilds. Those were the days of long and arduous apprentice- 
ship; but up to the XVth century, an apprentice who had learnt 
his craft and could command the requisite capital, found no great 
difficulty in setting up in business for himself, subject, however, to 
the control of the gild of which he was a member. From the 
XVth century, no apprentice, unless he happened to be his master’s 
son, was allowed to become a master until he had proved his skill 
by executing satisfactorily a task of extraordinary difficulty, termed 
a chef d’euvre. Every gild had its confraternity or association for 
religious and charitable purposes, possessing its special chapel in a 
parish church. For centuries these gilds rendered valuable ser- 
vices, but in the reign of Louis XVI. they had so far degenerated 
that Turgot abolished them—a drastic measure that brought about 
the downfall of this enlightened Minister. The gilds were re- 
established, but in 1791 the Revolution came and swept them away. 
For students of this fascinating subject we can confidently recom- 
mend “ Les Métiers et leur Histoire,”3 by M. A. Parmentier, which 
is the latest addition to “La Petite Bibliothéque.” The illustra- 
tions from ancient and modern sources are both numerous ard 
interesting. 


3. “Les Métiers et leur Histoire.’ Par A. Parmentier. Paris: Armand 
Colina. 
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The fourth and concluding volume of “Récits d’une Tante,” 4 
by Madame de Boigne, written many years after the events 
recorded, is, for that reason, of a more fragmentary nature than its 
predecessors. It deals mainly with the amazing escapades of the 
widow of the murdered Duke de Berri; with the affairs of the 
Orléans family; and the final scenes in the life of Prince 
Talleyrand. In her vagaries the Duchess de Berri recalls Lady 
Caroline Lamb more than any other personage in history or fiction. 
Her persistent but futile intrigues, characterised by histrionic 
extravagance, to get her son proclaimed heir to the French throne, 
embarrassed the Legitimists more than the Ministry. She liked to 
masquerade in masculine, or semi-masculine, attire. After her 
marriage with a Sicilian gentleman named Lucchesi, she ceased to 
be a political factor, but remained a source of abiding sorrow to 
Queen “Marie-Amélie. The most interesting part of the book is 
that devoted to the various members of the Orléans family, with 
which Madame de Boigne stood on terms of intimacy. This 
shrewd, clear-sighted old lady, who, as a child, had been caressed 
by Marie Antoinette, lived on to the age of eighty-two, ill at ease 
with the changed conditions of the world. “Cet état de choses 
est qualifié par les uns, le progrés; par les autres, la décadence.” 
In conclusion of this brief notice we feel called on to express our 
appreciation of the admirable manner in which M. C. Nicoullaud 
has achieved his task. 


TRAVELS. 


“From Edinburgh to India and Burmah,” ! by Mr. W. G. Burn 
Murdoch, deserves to rank with those Anglo-Indian classics Capt. 
Atkinson’s “Curry and Rice” and Mr. Abirigh-Mackay’s “Twenty- 
one Days in India.” Not that we get the same character-sketches 
or anything like them. Mr. Murdoch is an artist with the artist’s 
eye for colour. With both brush and pen he gives us the local 
colour and his colour impressions have, we imagine, seldom been 
equalled and never surpassed. It is these colour impressions which 
differertiate this book from the effusions of the average globe- 
trotter. Brought up on Indian books and Indian home letters, Mr. 
Murdoch, like so many of us, thought he knew something about 


4. ‘Récits d’une Tante. Memoires de la Comtesse de Boigne, IV., 1831- 
1866.” Publiés d’aprés le manuscrit original par M. C. Charles Nicoullaud. 
Paris: Plou-Nourrit. 

1. ‘From Edinburgh to India and Burmah.” By W. G. Bourn Murdoch. 
With twenty-four illustrations in colour. London: George Routledge and 
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India, but he confesses, after landing in Bombay, that he had re- 
ceived only a very faint idea of its real light and colour. Take the 
following description of a tank at Bangalore. “Soft foliaged trees 
along a road on the top of a green embankment were reflected in 
the calm water ; at its edge on stone steps and amongst the reeds, 
little copper-coloured women in rich colours stooped and washed 
lightly-coloured clothes. The surface of the water was speckled 
with wild duck, which splashed and swam about, making silvery 
ripples break into the warm reflexion, and a faint smoke from the 
village softened the whole effect. White draped figures passed to 
and fro in the bund under the trees, sometimes aglow with 
rays that shot between the tree trunks, or again silhouetted violet 
against golden light.” Whatever the scene, Mr. Murdoch is 
equally at home. Whether he is describing a court func- 
tion or a village bazaar, the river approach to Mandalay, or the 
interior of the (unintelligible) Pagoda, we feel as if we, too, had 
stood with him. It is given to few of us to travel to these distant 
parts of the East and the vast majority of stay-at-homes can only 
rely for their conceptions of foreign lands upon travellers’ tales. 
Artists, we suppose, travel more than they did, but they cannot all 
write. In the present writer we have a man of broad catholic 
taste, of keen powers of observation, and of sufficient literary 
ability to impart his impressions with every detail clearly defined 
and yet in complete harmony with the principal object. 

The book is illustrated with twenty-four full-page pictures in 
colour, from paintings by the author and “G,” whom we assume is 
Mrs. Murdoch. There are also innumerable sketches in the text. 

“La Colombie Britannique: étude sur la Colonisation au 
Canada,” 2 by Professor Albert Métin, is the result of two visits to 
the Dominion, similar to the author's previous works on many 
other parts of the British Empire. The present volume appears 
to completely cover the ground from every point of view. Mr. 
Métin deals with his subject on strictly scientific lines. He first 
describes the geographical features of this vast Province, treating 
of the details peculiar to the islands, the court, the plains, and 
the movntains. With special minuteness he describes the meteor- 
ology and botany. He traces from its commencement the settling 
of the country up to the present time, dealing with the density and 
distribution of population, whether alien or native. The history of 
exploitation of natural resources, and the growth of agriculture 
form a series of very original essays, in which he makes compari- 
sons with other countries of the greatest value. Of the great 


2. ‘La Colombie Britannique: Etude sur la Colonisation au Canada,” par 
Albert Métin, Professor 4 Ecole Coloniale et a l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes 
Commerciales. Avec vingt cartes et cartons et trente-trois phototypies hors texte. 
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industries, fisheries, forestry and mining are particularly well 
treated. A special study is made of the mineralogy, methods of ex- 
tracting the cre, the life of the mine, American capital, conditions 
of labour, the life of the miner and the trust movement. Finally 
he deals with means of communication, particularly with the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, the mineral zone of Nootinay, the gold- 
fields of Caribou, Klondike, and the latest discovered gold-bearing 
district of Atlin-Bennett. The book is illustrated with beautiful 
full-page phototypes and specially prepared maps and diagrams. 

The sixth edition of “Mediterranean Winter Resorts,” 3 by Mr. 
Eustace Reynolds-Ball, must be regarded, as the author intimates, 
rather as a new book than a new edition, owing to the amount of 
revision, re-writing and additions. It is an eminently practical 
guide book intended, as its title implies, primarily for invalids, al- 
though it will be found equally indispensable for the ordinary 
tourist. Volume 1 deals with the Three Rivieras, Southern Italy, 
and Spain. Volume 2 with Northern Africa and the Mediterran- 
ean Islands. Amongst the new matter may be especially men- 
tioned “Practical Hints for Winter Residents.” A special feature 
of the book are articles dealing with climatic, sanitary and general 
hygienic conditions by resident English physicians. The whole 
has been carefully brought up to date and all information reason- 
ably necessary for the average tourist, such as routes, fares, hotel 
and pension charges, excursions, and places of interest in the 
neighbourhood is supplied. The arrangement could scarcely be 
improved. 


BELLES LETTRES. 


In “Les Yeux qui s’ouvrent,”! M. Henry Bordeaux grapples 
with a complicated matrimonial problem which to a less experi- 
enced psychologist might well seem incapable of solution. After 
eight years of married life, Mme. Derize, wounded to the quick by 
the elopement of her husband with an older and far less beautiful 
woman than herself, had, at the instance of her parents, instituted 
a suit for divorce. The perusal of her husband’s rough diary 
opened her eyes to the fact that she herself had, by lack of sym- 


. ‘Mediterranean Winter Resorts.”’ A complete and practical handbook 
to the principal Health and Pleasure Resorts on the Shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. By Eustace Reynolds Ball, F.B.G.S. With a map of the Mediter- 
ranean and several diagrams. Sixth Edition. London: Hazell, Watson, and 
Viney, Ltd. Paris: Brentano’s. New York: Brentano’s. 1908. ; 

1. “Les Yeux qui s’ouvrent.” Par Henry Bordeaux. Paris: Librairie 
Plon. 
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pathy with his intellectual life, forfeited the love that had once 
been hers. She thereupon withdrew from society, devoted herself 
to the education of her two children, and with infinite patience, set 
about the task of rendering herself a fitting companion to her hus- 
band in the unlikely event of his return to domesticity. Such is 
the bare synopsis of a story which deserves a place among the 
masterpieces of present-day fiction. 

Although lacking the imposing genius of his brother Alphonse, 
Ernest Daudet may be reckoned among the leading novelists of 
present-day France, and “La Marquise de Sardes,” 2—which under 
the title of “His Father’s Wife,” has just appeared for the first 
time in English under the able editing of Mr. Frederic Martin—is 
worthy of the author of “Rafaél” There are two features in this 
story which must strike the most careless reader as remarkable, 
viz., that the heroine is of Anglo-Indian extraction, and that both 
she and her lover, Maxime Chamblay, are illegitimate. It isa 
tale of an unusually beautiful and accomplished adventuress, who, 
loving love much but wealth and position more, by an oversight 
in her calculations, put an insurmountable obstacle between herself 
and the object of her passion. Though possessing many sterling 
qualities, Maxime feels perilously weak where a pretty woman is 
concerned, and as he is an attractive man, his loyalty to his fiancée 
is put to severe and frequent proof. “His Father's Wife” 
is a novel of sustained interest which abounds with striking 
situations. 

The Girls’ School Year Book (Public Schools), 3 now in the third 
year of publication, continues to develop on the admirable lines 
followed since it was started. The work consists of two parts, the 
first of which deals with the leading Girls’ “Public” Schools, viz., 
those controlled by a Governing Body, the second, with the future 
career of girls on leaving school. Copious particulars are given 
of various professions and openings for girls. 


POETRY. 


André Chénier was the last of the great French classics, his 
spiritual master was Malherbe; his models were Homer, Aristo- 
phanes, Theocritus, Bion, Moschus, Callimachus, Anacreon, the 
Greek Anthology, and the Latin poets of antiquity and the Renais- 


2. “His Father’s Wife (La Marquise de Sardes).”” By Ernest Daudet. 
Edited by Frederic Martyn. London: Everett and Co. 

3. “The Girls’ School Year Book (Public Schools), April, 1908, to April, 
1909.” Issued under the direction of the Editors of ‘‘ The Public Schools Year 
Book.” London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 
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sance who expressed the lighter and more sensuous aspect of Hel- 
lenism. His mother wasa Greek. “Oeuvres complétes de André 
Chénier,” 1 edited by Paul Dimoff, must eventually supersede all 
previous editions, which are not only incomplete and textually in- 
accurate, but have been “Bowdlerised.” Access to the original 
manuscripts in the possession of the Chénier family was refused to 
Bec de Fouquiére when the latter was engaged in preparing a re- 
vised text. M. Dimoff has been at pains to collect various read- 
ings, and to preserve wherever possible the somewhat eccentric 
punctuation of his author. As yet only the first of the two volumes 
of what may reasonably be regarded as the definitive edition of 
Chéniér has appeared. M. Dimoff may be congratulated on the 
scholarly manner in which he has so far performed a difficult 
task. 


Sometime ago it was our pleasant duty to notice favourably 
in the Westminster Review, “ L’Anthologie des poétes frangais con- 
temporains,” formed by M. G. Walch. “ Anthologie des poétes 
francais du xix* siécle,”2 by M. G. Pellisier, may be regarded some- 
what in the light of a preface to the foregoing comprehensive work. 
The author has collected copious extracts from nearly eighty 
poets, some of whom are known only to men of letters. The value 
of the work is enhanced by the short biographical notices which 
introduce each section. Certain authors, notably Baudelaire, are 
unrepresented ; but such omissions may be explained by the pur- 
pose of the compiler to provide a book absolutely void of offence. 


Baudelaire, Shelley, and divers other unquiet spirits whom Dr. 
W. Barry would scarcely designate “heralds of revolt” have, in 
different degrees, influenced Mr. Litchfield Woods in “The dead 
Friendship and other Poems.”3 The note of rebellion rings loud 
and insistent in “A Heart’s Cry,” but is subdued to hopeless melan- 
choly in “Death.” Of his sonnets, as a whole, we cannot speak 
in praise, though the second on Keats contains these striking 
lines :— 


“He hung his passion on the orbéd moon, 
And tangled all his love amid the stars. 


The title-poem is well-conceived, but its tragedy is weakened 
by the choice of metre. 


1. ‘Oeuvres complétes de André Chénier.’’ Publieés d’aprés les Manuscrits. 
Par Paul Dimoff. Tome I., “‘ Bucoliques.” Paris: Librairie Ch. Delagrave. 

2. ‘“ Anthologie des Poétes Francais du XIXe Siécle (1800-1866).” Par G. 
Pellissier. Paris: Librairie Ch. Delagrave. 

3. “The Dead Friendship, and Other Poems.” By Litchfield Woods. 
Glasgow: Frederick W. Wilson and Co. 
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“ An Ode in Commemoration of the Founding of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony in the year 1623,”4 is neither better nor worse 
than the majority of poems composed for similar occasions by self- 
constituted Poets Laureate. Its author, Mr. Madison Cawein, is a 
fluent versifier, but very minor poet. His patriotism, is not, how- 
ever, beyond reproach of Chauvinism, as, for instance :— 

A Nation now that stands, 
Clad on with hope and beauty, strength, and song. 


Planting her heel on Wrong, 
Her starry banner in ttiumphant lands,— 
is scarcely applicable to a country dominated by trusts, honey- 
combed by political corruption, and still reeking with the horrors 
of the Chicago shambles. The seven sonnets, “On Old Cape 
Ann,” are correct in technique, and not without a certain prettiness. 
“Songs of the Uplands,”® by Miss Alice Law, are evidently 
the offspring of a mind attuned to nature, notably to the chants of 
birds. “A Thrush at Dawn” affords a striking instance of her 
happy use of rhythm with onomatopcea. In her noble address 
“To Piers Plowman,” she employs one of the oldest metres in our 
language. Thus :— 
Hail, lowly dweller on 
Life’s bitter margins. 
Hail, thou mate-fellow of 
Thorny discomfort. 


Oft have I seen thee 

Hewn, never moulded, 

Some quaint medieval 

Chancel adorning. 
Although we are of opinion that this metre calls for a liberal 
employment of alliteration, the poem makes the same appeal to 
our higher sympathies as Millet’s picture, “L’Angelus.” The 
elision in the fourth line of the sonnet, “On the Thought of Keat’s 
Viewing the Elgin Marbles,” though common enough in Ben 
Jonson, somewhat mars to modern ears a remarkably beautiful 
poem. Perhaps the gem of the collection is “ Lines upon Master 
John Donne.” “The Cup-bearer’s Song” presents a structural 
resemblance to one of Matthew Arnold’s best known pieces. 


4 ‘An Ode in Commemoration of the Founding of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony in the Year 1623.” By Madison Cawein. Louisville, Kentucky: John 


C. Morton and Co. 
5. ‘Songs of the Uplands.” By Alice Law. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF EGYPT." 
III. 


Lorp Cromer has seized the opportunity afforded him by this 
history of the affairs of Egypt to analyse the circumstances con- 
nected with the evacuation of Khartoum and the death of General 
Gordon. In so doing, not unnaturally, he has become his own 
strenuous advocate, after a silence of several decades, throughout 
which he has been severely criticised, in common with Mr. Gladstone, 
by the friends and relatives of General Gordon. 

Since this series of articles was begun, the present writer has 
had an opportunity of seeing some of the British and foreign 
criticisms of Lord Cromer’s examination of the complications 
surrounding the Gordon episode. It is a singular and striking 
coincidence that many of Lord Cromer’s critics, after adversely 
commenting on the historical accuracy of Lord Cromer’s statement 
of events, conclude their remarks by an appeal to the maxim De 
mortuis nil nisi bonum. They say, in effect, that Lord Cromer has 
been guilty of an unpardonable infringement of the rule that the 
fullest meed of praise should be awarded to the dead, and the 
smallest measure of blame and censure. General Gordon, owing 
to the fascination of his character and qualities, had more loyal 
and blind supporters than any soldier, probably, has ever had ; 
therefore, he was a more dangerous man to criticise when in the 
grave than when living. Lord Cromer had rendered his task of 
dislodging the impression created by General Gordon’s Journal far 
more difficult by retaining a dignified silence during the period 

“ ” . 
a ite pepe by the Earl of Cromer. Two vols., 1,194 pp. London: 


2. Third Notice. The First and Second Notices appeared in the Westminster 
Review for April and June. 
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pathy with his intellectual life, forfeited the love that had once 
been hers. She thereupon withdrew from society, devoted herself 
to the education of her two children, and with infinite patience, set 
about the task of rendering herself a fitting companion to her hus- 
band in the unlikely event of his return to domesticity. Such is 
the bare synopsis of a story which deserves a place among the 
masterpieces of present-day fiction. 

Althougk lacking the imposing genius of his brother Alphonse, 
Ernest Daudet may be reckoned among the leading novelists of 
present-day France, and “La Marquise de Sardes,” 2—which under 
the title of “His Father’s Wife,” has just appeared for the first 
time in English under the able editing of Mr. Frederic Martin—is 
worthy of the author of “Rafaél” There are two features in this 
story which must strike the most careless reader as remarkable, 
viz., that the heroine is of Anglo-Indian extraction, and that both 
she and her lover, Maxime Chamblay, are illegitimate. It isa 
tale of an unusually beautiful and accomplished adventuress, who, 
loving love much but wealth and position more, by an oversight 
in her calculations, put an insurmountable obstacle between herself 
and the object of her passion. Though possessing many sterling 
qualities, Maxime feels perilously weak where a pretty woman is 
concerned, and as he is an attractive man, his loyalty to his fiencée 
is put to severe and frequent proof. “His Father’s Wife” 
is a novel of sustained interest which abounds with striking 
situations. 

The Girls’ School Year Book (Public Schools), 3 now in the third 
year of publication, continues to develop on the admirable lines 
followed since it was started. The work consists of two parts, the 
first of which deals with the leading Girls’ “Public” Schools, viz., 
those controlled by a Governing Body, the second, with the future 
career of girls on leaving school. Copious particulars are given 
of various professions and openings for girls. 


POETRY. 


André Chénier was the last of the great French classics, his 
spiritual master was Malherbe; his models were Homer, Aristo- 
phanes, Theocritus, Bion, Moschus, Callimachus, Anacreon, the 
Greek Anthology, and the Latin poets of antiquity and the Renais- 


2. ‘His Father’s Wife (La Marquise de Sardes).” By Ernest Daudet. 
Edited by Frederic Martyn. London: Everett and Co. 

3. “The Girls’ School Year Book (Public Schools), April, 1908, to April, 
1909.” Issued under the direction of the Editors of ‘‘ The Public Schools Year 
Book.” London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 
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sance who expressed the lighter and more sensuous aspect of Hel- 
lenism. His mother was a Greek. “Oeuvres complétes de André 
Chénier,” ! edited by Paul Dimoff, must eventually supersede all 
previous editions, which are not only incomplete and textually in- 
accurate, but have been “Bowdlerised.” Access to the original 
manuscripts in the possession of the Chénier family was refused to 
Bec de Fouquiére when the latter was engaged in preparing a re- 
vised text. M. Dimoff has been at pains to collect various read- 
ings, and to preserve wherever possible the somewhat eccentric 
punctuation of his author. As yet only the first of the two volumes 
of what may reasonably be regarded as the definitive edition of 
Chéniér has appeared. M. Dimoff may be congratulated on the 
scholarly manner in which he has so far performed a difficult 
task. 


Sometime ago it was our pleasant duty to notice favourably 
in the Westminster Review, “ L’Anthologie des poétes frangais con- 
temporains,” formed by M. G. Walch. “ Anthologie des poétes 
francais du xix* siécle,”2 by M. G. Pellisier, may be regarded some- 
what in the light of a preface to the foregoing comprehensive work. 
The author has collected copious extracts from nearly eighty 
poets, some of whom are known only to men of letters. The value 
of the work is enhanced by the short biographical notices which 
introduce each section. Certain authors, notably Baudelaire, are 
unrepresented ; but such omissions may be explained by the pur- 
pose of the compiler to provide a book absolutely void of offence. 


Baudelaire, Shelley, and divers other unquiet spirits whom Dr. 
W. Barry would scarcely designate “heralds of revolt” have, in 
different degrees, influenced Mr. Litchfield Woods in “The dead 
Friendship and other Poems.”3 The note of rebellion rings loud 
and insistent in “A Heart’s Cry,” but is subdued to hopeless melan- 
choly in “Death.” Of his sonnets, as a whole, we cannot speak 
in praise, though the second on Keats contains these striking 
lines :— 


“He hung his passion on the orbéd moon, 
And tangled all his love amid the stars. 


The title-poem is well-conceived, but its tragedy is weakened 
by the choice of metre. 


1. ‘Oeuvres complétes de André Chénier.’’ Publieés d’aprés les Manuscrits. 
Par Paul Dimoff. Tome I., “‘ Bucoliques.” Paris: Librairie Ch. Delagrave. 

2. ‘“ Anthologie des Poétes Francais du XIXe Siécle (1800-1866).” Par G. 
Pellissier. Paris: Librairie Ch. Delagrave. 

3. “The Dead Friendship, and Other Poems.” By Litchfield Woods. 
Glasgow: Frederick W. Wilson and Co. 
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“An Ode in Commemoration of the Founding of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony in the year 1623,”4 is neither better nor worse 
than the majority of poems composed for similar occasions by self- 
constituted Poets Laureate. Its author, Mr. Madison Cawein, is a 
fluent versifier, but very minor poet. His patriotism, is not, how- 
ever, beyond reproach of Chauvinism, as, for instance :— 

A Nation now that stands, 
Clad on with hope and beauty, strength, and song. 


Planting her heel on Wrong, 
Her starry banner in ttiumphant lands,— 
is scarcely applicable to a country dominated by trusts, honey- 
combed by political corruption, and still reeking with the horrors 
of the Chicago shambles. The seven sonnets, “On Old Cape 
Ann,” are correct in technique, and not without a certain prettiness. 
“Songs of the Uplands,” by Miss Alice Law, are evidently 
the offspring of a mind attuned to nature, notably to the chants of 
birds. “A Thrush at Dawn” affords a striking instance of her 
happy use of rhythm with onomatopcea. In her noble address 
“To Piers Plowman,” she employs one of the oldest metres in our 
language. Thus:— 
Hail, lowly dweller on 
Life’s bitter margins. 
Hail, thou mate-fellow of 
Thorny discomfort. 


Oft have I seen thee 

Hewn, never moulded, 

Some quaint medieval 

Chancel adorning. 
Although we are of opinion that this metre calls for a liberal 
employment of alliteration, the poem makes the same appeal to 
our higher sympathies as Millet’s picture, “L’Angelus.” The 
elision in the fourth line of the sonnet, “On the Thought of Keat’s 
Viewing the Elgin Marbles,” though common enough in Ben 
Jonson, somewhat mars to modern ears a remarkably beautiful 
poem. Perhaps the gem of the collection is “ Lines upon Master 
John Denne.” “The Cup-bearer’s Song” presents a structural 
resemblance to one of Matthew Arnold’s best known pieces. 


4 “An Ode in Commemoration of the Founding of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony in the Year 1623.” By Madison Cawein. Louisville, Kentucky: John 


C. Morton and Co. 
5. “Songs of the Uplands.” By Alice Law. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
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the handsomest and most 
artistic magazines in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. 

B. O. Flower, editor of The Arena 
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FATHER OF THE HOME- 4 . 
STEAD BILL , 
are a delight to the eye, and 
beyond criticism. The articles 


are well selected, ably written, 





thoroughly enjoyable. 








Orison S. Marden, editor Success Magazine 








A COMPREHENSIVE COMPILATION OF THE 
WRITINGS of the WORLD’S GREATEST THINKERS 5 





SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE COPY 





GOVERNMENT PUBLISHING CO. 


24 MILK STREET BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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UBSTITUTION may be fair; may be well 


meant; may work no harm. 








@ But it gives you something you don’t ask for and 


something you don’t want. 
@ And that’s the cause of all the trouble. 


@ You want a particular article for which your 
money pays. You want what you want; perhaps 
you know it; perhaps you have heard all about it. 


But the certain thing is you want it. 


@ Very well; get it. Don’t be put off with specious 
recommendations of other kinds of goods. Don’t be 
deceived by the cry of “just as good.” It’s your 
money; you want the article; you pay for it; you 
use it. Even if inferior to what is offered take 


only what you started out to buy. 


@. Beware of fraudulation recommendations, 
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Published 4 times each year in’ January, April, July, October. 


The Quarterly Review 


JANUARY, 1908 


Nineteenth Century Spain. 
. William Blake. By T. Sturge Moore. | 
. The English Borough. 
By H. W. C. Davis. | 
Johnson's Lives. 
By Professor J. Churton Collins. | 
The Religion of Japan. 
By Sir Charles Eliot, K.C.M.G. 
. Ariosto. By R. Warwick Bond. 
The Eight Hours’ Day in Coal Mines. 
The Poetry of Mr. Alfred Austin. 
The Right to Work. 
The Hague Conference. 
By Professor Westlake. 
Greek Temples and Early Religion. 
By Professor R. Carr Bosanquet- 
The Jubilee of the Alpine Club. 
By Sir Martin Conway. 
Mr. Birrell’s Record in Ireland. 





APRIL 1908 


Carducci. 
Local Government. 


By J. Slingsby Roberts, j 


Greek Papyri and Recent Discoveries, 4 


By F. G. Kenyon, 


Coventry Patmore. By Percy Lubbock. 


Mohammed and Islam. 
A Famous Eton House. 
Recent Napoleonic Literature. 
The Elizabethan Stage. 
Illus. by William Archer, 
The Ideas of Mr. H. G. Wells. 
A Genre Painter and His Critics, 


By Roger Fry. 
Books and Pamphlets of the Civil War, | 


The Heroic Ideal of the French Epi- 


Gold Reserves. By Edgar Crammond, : 


By Prof. William Wistar Comfoit. 


‘ hs Justice, and the Licensing 


The Edinburgh Review 


JANUARY, 1908 


. The Government of Subject Races. L 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Il. 
The Origin and Prospects of Gothic 
Architecture. lil 

Bishop Gore and the Church of Eng- 
land. 

The Fallacies of Socialism. 

Versailles. 

Heinrich Heine : Emotion and Irony. 

Religion in Literature. 


V. 





| VIL 
| VIIL 
IX. 


The Agricultural Position of the United | Xx 
| Xt. 


| XIl. 


Kingdom. 
The Second Hague Conference, 
Queen Victoria's Letters. 


IV. 


VI. 


APRIL 1908 


Fenelon’s Flock. 

The Pastoral Industry of the United 
Kingdom. 

William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. 

A Dutch Blue-stocking and Quaker 
of the Seventeenth Century. 

The Modern Angler. . 

Dante in English Literature, from 
Chaucer to Cary. 

Mr. Hardy's “Dynasts.” 

On Ugliness in Fiction. 

The Politics of Radio-Telegraphy. 

Modern Egypt. 

The Travels and Poems of Chatle 
Montagu Doughty. 

Parties and Politics. 


Leonard Scott Publication Co., 7 Warren Street, New York} 
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ASK FOR IT 


Abyssinian Cigarettes 





The new Cigarette; a 
new biend, made of new 
tobacco in a new way. 

GALLAG Me c i It yields a soft, deli- 

cious refreshing smoke. 

SOAP It gives a new pleasure 

to tobacco-lovers. Itis 
THE Cigarette of the 
day. 

The high-grade Cigarette. 


ven ow —} | fibyssinlan Gigarete 

















If you are interested in building a building of 
any sort, you will be interested in 


The Architectural Record 


Send for a Sample Copy—FREE 








The Architectural Record Company 


11 to 15 East 24th Street, New York 
841 Monadnock Building, Chicago 
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